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Where would we be without our mothers? They take care 


about us, protect us. So, we're proud to say, when it comes to safeguard 


ing drivers, at FORD MOTOR COMPANY our maternal instinct becomes 
very apparent. You can feel it in our traction control system ind in 
our ANTI-LOCK BRAKES. It’s why DUAL-AIR BAGS* are standard on all 
our cars. And why our ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE is available 24 hours a 


day. We’re also developing remarkable Intelligent Vehicle Technologies 








Like our Vision Enhancement System to help drivers when “mother” 
nature acts up 1/1 this might be considered a little obsessive. But at 


Ford Motor Company, we believe such commitments to safety and security} 


will enhance the quality of all our lives. Besides, it’s for your own good. 

















Now the hardest thing 
about shipping is mastering the complexities 
of the double clic. 


Introd ucing FedEx Ship’ 


the revolutionary new desk- 





top shipping software from 
FedEx. Now with FedEx Ship, you can handle 
virtually any aspect of shipping a package with 


justa few clicks of your mouse. 
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Using your modem, the software connects your 


computer directly to FedEx. It ¢ reates shipping 





labels and prints them on 
your own laser 
printer. Maintains a data 
hase of your customers. Schedules pickups, 
tracks and confirms delivery of your packages. 
All faster and easier than ever before. Without so 
much as picking up the phone. FedEx Ship. 
Once you get the double click down, it’s a 
whole new way of shipping packages. For a 


free copy of FedEx Ship software for Windows 


or Macintosh, just call 1-800-GO-FEDEX? 





Federal Express 


Our Most Important Package Is Yours. 
| 
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NYBODY WHO HAS READ TIME IN 
its electronic edition on Amer- 
ica Online and ventured into our 
computer message boards knows 
Tom Mandel. For the past Lé years, he has 


than their friends in the “real” world. 

He was a remarkable man. An ex- 
Marine. A Vietnam veteran. A Jesuit- 
trained polemicist with what he proudly 
claimed was the first college de- 


opinionated, unflinchingly open and hon- 
est. He brought all those qualities—and 
more—to his struggle with cancer, and 
they were reflected in the staggering ar- 
ray of get-well messages posted by 






his online friends. 

“I am trying to figure out how 
to write about this experience we 
are all having together,” he said in 
one posting. “In many different 
traditions, to be alive is to immerse 
oneself intensely and directly in 
the world. This is a new part of the 
human world, a brand-new social 
construction made up mainly of 
people talking to one another 
through keyboards and screens. 
Immersing myself in it even more 


been our online host, greeting new visi- 
tors, starting new topics, steering 
the discussion, arbitrating the 
sometimes contentious debates 
and teaching us—readers and jour- 
nalists alike—how computers can 
be used to forge new and unex- 
pected bonds between people. 

But the most important les- 
son Tom taught was the one that 
began last November, when he 
announced online that he had 
been diagnosed with inoperable 


gree in futurism. In his workaday 
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Some of you moy have noticed over the pest severe! months that Ive 
not beeg quite os ubiquitous in our message Doords os in the pest or 
maybe that some of my responses have been 6 bit sharper than usual 
Since we oll sort of know each other, given ine curious commections 
Unis new medium prevides, | thought I'd say why 


To put It simply, I've been il! for severol months. We all thought it 

wos just © virus that wos taking longer then usual to go ewey but 
unfortunately, as | troveled down tne diagnostic path, the news was 

not good No way to pul this gently, so I'l! just say it Lest Friday | it 
found out that | heve inoperable lung cancer (stage 4 odenocercinome, |/) 
for those of you whe ore into technical deteils) 





lung cancer. In a typically under- 
stated message, Tom bravely de- 
clared that he would enjoy what re- 
mained of his life while doing all he 
could “to marshal the army of good 
cells to enter into battle with the army 
of bad cells.” 

For the next five months, he opened 
his life, and his heart, to a growing 
legion of well-wishers—most of whom 
had never met him face-to-face but who 
sometimes felt they knew him better 





job, he was paid by SRI International to 
peer into the future and tell corporate 
clients how to prepare for the 2lst 
century. 

But it was on the computer networks 
that he found his true voice, first at the 
San Francisco-based WELL (where he 
posted tens of thousands of messages a 
year) and then at Time Online. He was a 
gifted writer and a fearless debater: witty, 


so than I already have is part of 
being alive for me ... and part of 
dying.” 

Tom Mandel left us last week, listen- 
ing to the fourth movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, the “Ode to 


Joy.” He was 49. 
Veeck Lng 


President 
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About [T’ 


It's called NICORETTE* 


{nicotine polacrilex). And it’s 





a serious medicine that’s only 
available through your doctor. 


My doctor and I discussed 


whether NICORETTE was right for me. 
Shouldn’t you find out whether it’s right for you? 





a 


NICORETTE 


(nicotine polacrilex) 


Ask Your Healthcare Professional 
About It Today 


SmithKline Beecham 
©1994, SmithKline Beecham Consumer Healthcare 
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THE PLAYERS 





YOUR ARTICLE FOCUSED ON THE TRUE 
spirit of what men of resources, like 
David Geffen, Jeffrey Katzenberg and 
Steven Spielberg, are attempting to do 
and can do [BusINEss, March 27]. They 
have a vision that is directed by the en- 
ergy of hoping and the solace of dreams. 
They are determined to please those who 
must write the checks, but intend to stay 
in control of the helm. 
Jon Ulmer 
Chicago 
AOL: JULMER 


ON WITH THE SHOW! NOT SO. DREAM- 
Works SKG, the Big Three, call them 
whatever you like, is simply another U.S, 
monopoly in the world of film produc- 
tion. Where does this leave the indepen- 
dent European movie producers of to- 
morrow? Who will be giving them the 
zillion-dollar checks they need to com- 
pete in the very American-dominated 
world arena? 
Rachael Young 
London 


I'M SICKENED BY THE SMALL-MINDED 
denizens of Hollywood who secretly 
wish SKG failure. As one who's current- 
ly emerging on the feature-film scene, I 
have nothing but excitement and best 
wishes for DreamWorks. This company 
is the culmination of greatness, in both a 
business and a creative sense. 
Lance Mazmanian 
Henderson, Nevada 
Via America Online 


DREAMWORKS SKG COULD BECOME A 
nightmare if there are creative differ- 
ences among the trio. The result could 
be similar to what happened when 
Katzenberg dramatically departed from 
the Walt Disney Co. One important dif- 
ference is that the trio will be competing 
with other entertainment firms in Holly- 
wood. These companies have been in 
business long enough to know the envi- 
ronment well. However, the director 
(Spielberg), the musician (Geffen) and 





Creators of a Media Colossus 

¢¢ DreamWorks’ founders are doing 
what many of us would like to claim 
we have done at least once in our 


life: pursue a dream. 99 


Jane Applegath 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


the animator (Katzenberg) will not real- 
ize the threat that other companies pose 
until they are fully operational. The three 
will go their separate ways after estab- 
lishing DreamWorks. But for now Holly- 
wood is at the mercy of three men, each 
of whom is having a mid-life crisis. 
Robert Martin Donaldson 
New Albany, Ohio 


IT IS VENTURES LIKE DREAMWORKS OR, 
on another scale, the revival of Ger- 
many’s Babelsberg Studios that inspire 
the imagination of thousands of writers, 
filmmakers and animators and keep 
them awake at night, thinking up new 
creative projects. At least five films have 
recently been made in Babelsberg, and 
three more are in production, a remark- 
able feat for a European effort many con- 
sidered doomed from the start. In a best- 
case scenario, the DreamWorks operation 
could be an oasis within Hollywood, a 
place where agents and dealmakers 
would not prevail over talent; it could 
forever change the way the industry is 
run. So SKG, forget the naysayers, build 
that dream studio of yours, and may the 
force be with you! 
Olga Ramos-Reymann 
Kronberg, Germany 


1 WAS SHOCKED TO READ IN YOUR ARTICLE 
that DreamWorks TV employee Gary 
David Goldberg directed the movie Bye, 
Bye Love. My husband Sam Weisman 
directed that film. 
Constance McCashin Weisman 
Beverly Hills, California 
TIME regrets the error. 


THE THREE UPSTARTS WHO RUN THE 
DreamWorks venture earned their 
fame and fortune through their risk- 
taking creative genius. It can be argued 
that there was no danger in making a 
Jaws or Raiders of the Lost Ark or pro- 
ducing a Guns N’ Roses album, but 
those in the industry are notorious for 
always looking at things in retrospect. 
Take those successes nobody expected, 
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like Forrest Gump. Creating great enter- 

tainment, whether film, TV or music, is 
best when it goes against the grain. 

Marc Mattson 

Hickory Hills, Illinois 

AOL: MrlysGhost 


WILL DREAMS EVER CEASE TO BECOME re- 
ality? Not as long as there are visionaries 
to pursue them. DreamWorks’ founders 
are doing what many of us would like to 
claim we have done at least once in our 
life: pursue a dream. Umpteen naysayers 
are quick to cry of impending doom. The 
odds, they say, are nearly impossible. So 
what? Risk and reward have always gone 
hand in hand. Good luck to DreamWorks! 
Jane Applegath 

Scottsdale, Arizona 


AS ACTOR TOM HANKS SUGGESTS, HOLLY- 

wood has good reason to root for the fail- 

ure of Spielberg, Katzenberg and Gef- 

fen. They are indeed dangerous men— 
dangerous to Tinseltown’s status quo. 

L. Robert Morris 

Ottawa 


Spotlight on Pro-Lifers 


YOUR STORY “THE RHETORIC OF TERROR” 
is yet another example of the endless 
coverage of fringe lunatics who claim to 
be part of the pro-life movement [Soc1- 
ETY, March 27]. In fact, the real pro-life 
movement, which represents millions 
of Americans, has been deeply sad- 
dened by the killings that have occurred 
at abortion clinics in the past 1'2 years. 
Profiling people who seek to justify 
murder as being representative of the 
pro-life movement not only disregards 
the true pro-life view but also encour- 
ages violence. 
Michele Arocha Allen 
Communications Director 
National Right to Life Committee 
Washington 


Tote That Gun 


THOSE WHO OPPOSE REQUIRING LICENSES 
for carrying concealed weapons [GUN 
ConrTROL, March 27] should be made to 
answer one question: If the police cannot 
protect us, why object if we attempt to 
protect ourselves? 
Jack M. Lipsman 
Las Vegas 


THE U.S. IS TOTALLY LOSING CONTROL OF 

handguns. Guns should be banned and 

destroyed forever. Why shouldn't they 

be prohibited, when people are getting 
shot by them? 

Albert Tseung, age 12 

New York City 
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iC : 
This isn't just some business computer with a few education 
features bolted on. This is the learnin tool of the future. 


Our team built the very first Power 
Macintosh for education. Our objective: to 
give educators and students unprecedent 
ed power, for an affordable price 

Along the way, we also added a lot of 
education-specific features. For example, 
we added a tilt-and-swivel monitor, adjust- 
able for kids of different heights. We added 
video-out, so teachers can hook their Mac 
up lo a projec tion screen for more exciting 
presentations. And we added the option of 
video-in, which lets students capture video 
images and use them to put together really 
dynamic multimedia projects 

Not long ago I brought the prototype 
Power Mac home for my daughter. The 
neighborhood kids all came over to use 
it. They turned it on, started exploring 
You could just see their eyes light up. You 
watch that, and you realize you're really 
doing something right. It's something 


that we can all be proud of 


= . 

H.L. Cheung 

VP and head engineer of the Apple 
signed the 
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At Apple, we design our computers 
specifically for the needs of education 
We design them to be powerful 
enough to prepare high school students 
for the technology they'll encounter in 
the future. Yet we also design them to 
be easy enough for a first grader to use 
We design our computers to run all 
of the Macintosh’ programs schools are 
already using; and we design them to run 
awhole new family of enhanced software 
that makes graphics, video and animation 
even more lifelike and exciting. 
At Apple, we design our computers 


by listening. To students, to teachers, to 





administrators — and providing the kinds 
of solutions they can use, 

It's this attention to the unique re 
quirements of the learning environment 
that made us the number one computer 
in schools today. And it's a commitment 


to education you'll find only with Apple. 


lon't just want to 
make computers. We want to 
make a difference. 





The new Power Macintosh comes with a variety of multimedia features 
already built in, to make learning more involving and interesting. 
It's this simple ‘plug and play" approach to multimedia that's 
made Macintosh the leading multimedia computer in schools today. 
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©1995 Apple Computer, Inc. All rights reserved. Apple, the Apple logo, Mactnioch and QuickTime are Praddemarks of Apple Computer, Inc. Max, Poser Mex: 
and Poser Mactnicab ary trademarks of 4ppte Computer, Ina. PowerPC tt a trademuart of International Brcstreess Machtres Corporation, used under licen theryfrven 
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A GRAND HOTEL IN THE FRENCH QUARTER. 





Hans Wandfluh , Swiss General Manager at the four-star 
Royal Sonesta Hotel, has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of 
his guests. Just one of the reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel 
has become a New Orleans favorite for business or pleasure. 


eS 
(a )) ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL NEW ORLEANS 


Call your travel agent, 800-SONESTA or 504-586-0300 





For starters, 
it replaces all those 
crumpled napkins 
in your pocket. 


Radio Shack’s EC-361 is the easy way 
to keep information at hand 


@ Stores 1,000 names with addresses. 
phone/fax numbers and notes 


¢ Keeps appointments and sounds 
reminder alarms 


¢ Compiles expenses 


¢ Displays world time and 
calendar 


e Even transfers data to your 
PC or another EC-361 with 
available interfaces 


To order, or for the location of 
a store near you, call 


1-800-THE-SHACK™ 


$119) Radie Shaek 


You've got questions. We've got answers” 
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FOR MY FELLOW CITIZENS TO BE ARMED 

doesn’t scare me a bit. Living under a 

government that will not allow it scares 
the hell out of me. 

Richard J. Gribbins 

Irving, Texas 


Focus on the Kurds 


THE KURDS, A POPULACE OF ABOUT 
25 million people, live under the yoke of 
Iraq, Turkey and Iran [IRAQ, March 27]. 
When they seek autonomy from Tehran 
or Baghdad, they are called freedom 
fighters. When they fight for autonomy 
within Turkey, they are called terrorists; 
the U.S. seems to approve of the genocide 
perpetrated by the Turkish army, even 
within Iraqi territory, and Germany ex- 
pels Kurdish refugees to Turkish prisons 
to face certain torture and perhaps 
death. Americans and Germans should 
hide their faces in shame. 
Constantine M. Melengoglou 
Holargos, Greece 


Thumbs-Up Documentaries 


IN WRITING ABOUT OSCAR NOMINATIONS 
for Best Documentary Feature Films 
[SHow Business, Feb. 27], Richard Cor- 
liss listed several documentaries that the 
Academy did not nominate, including 


(Soft) Drinking Habits of 
The Rich and Famous 





* 


Spielberg is holding a soft-drink can 
on which the label RED RASPBERRY 
SPRITZER is plainly visible. Skeptics 
charged “blatant product place- 
ment.” Reader Frederick S. Kull- 
man of Bellingham, Washington, 
asked, “Why is Spielberg posing 
like a commercial for a beverage 
company?” Advertising was not on 
Spielberg's mind when the picture 
was taken. Raspberry Spritzer just 
happened to be what he picked up 
that day; he usually drinks flavored 
waters, juices and herbal teas. 
Though the other DreamWorkers, 
Geffen and Katzenberg, weren't 
pictured with drinks in hand, they 
down their fair share as well, 

with Katzenberg being the real 
junkie. He drinks two six-packs 

of Diet Coke a day. 
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the mind travels 
at ease, too. 
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The Wonderful Horrible Life of Leni 
Riefenstahl. The fact is that this docu- 
mentary was never even submitted to 
the Academy for consideration. Corliss 
further misstates that I was chairwoman 
of the Documentary nominating com- 
mittee, implying that something other 
than merit was involved in the nomina- 
tion of the documentary Maya Lin, 
which I co-produced. I am not the chair 
of the committee; it is headed by Walter 
Shenson. The fact that Maya Lin was 
awarded the Oscar shows that it was 
nominated on its merits. Corliss quoted 
film critic Roger Ebert [as seeing the 
nomination of Maya Lin as “logrolling”), 
but it should be noted that after screen- 
ing Maya Lin, Ebert said it “deserved to 
be nominated.” 
Freida Lee Mock 
Santa Monica, California 


Vivid Children’s Literature 


CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER IN HIS PIECE 
“Hiroshima, Mon Petit” [Essay, March 
27] argues that we do a disservice to chil- 
dren when we introduce them to the real 
world in books like this year’s Caldecott 
Medal winner, Smoky Night, a picture 
book about the Los Angeles riots. We pub- 
lishers, however, feel strongly that we 
would be doing children a disservice by 
pretending that the world is rosy and cozy. 
Youngsters of the ‘90s do not live in a 
tooth-fairy world. We feel that children 
are better prepared for life today when 
books provide them the opportunity to 
question, to discuss and to begin to under- 
stand the real world. A good children’s 
book on a difficult topic not only presents 
the reality of the problem but also provides 
hope and some direction toward solutions. 
Diane D’Andrade 

Editor of Smoky Night 

Harcourt Brace 

San Diego 


I AM NOT CONVINCED THAT READING 
about the “underside of life” is always in- 
appropriate for young children. When I 
was seven years old (more than a half- 
century ago), Make Way for Ducklings 


and Peter Churchmouse were my favorite | 


books, and the troll under the bridge was 
the scariest thing in my second-grade 
reader. At that time, I read in LIFE maga- 
zine how Americans who survived the 
Bataan death march were forced by their 
Japanese captors to beat fellow prisoners 
until they died. We may underestimate 
children’s capacity to handle the truth. 
My lifelong abhorrence of cruelty and vi- 


olence is anchored in that early exposure, 


through reading, to the real world. 
Frederick Ivor-Campbell 
Warren, Rhode Island 








AS AN EIGHTH-GRADE SOCIAL-STUDIES 
teacher whose course covers World War 
II, I have used both Hiroshima No Pika 
and Faithful Elephants in my classes. I 
agree with Krauthammer that these 
works are not appropriate for the very 
young children that their picture-book 
format usually addresses. However, I feel 
that these books can be important tools in 
my class. At age 13 or 14, many of my stu- 
dents are beginning their first study of 
the Second World War. These books can 
lead to discussions about points of view, 
especially when youngsters have studied 
Pearl Harbor and the Bataan death march. 
Like Krauthammer, I do not want child- 
hood to end too quickly, but at least these 
two books have helped me teach about 
some disturbing moments in history. 
Keep them out of the hands of seven-year- 
olds, but don’t disregard them entirely. 
Laura M. Atwell 
Katonah, New York 


Corrections 


IN THE CYBERSPACE SPECIAL ISSUE, WE 
incorrectly referred to a settlement- 
house organization that offers Internet 
services to inner-city residents [Spring 
1995]. The correct name of the organiza- 
tion is the United Neighborhood Houses, 
which is the umbrella organization for 37 
New York City settlement houses. 


OUR REPORT ON FLOODING ALONG THE 
Pajaro River [CALIFORNIA, March 27] 
stated that residents blamed the preser- 
vation of the habitat of the endangered 
Santa Cruz long-toed salamander for 
preventing local officials from improving 
water flow. There is, however, no evi- 
dence that this salamander is even in the 
river, and flood-control projects have not 
been postponed for its benefit. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building * Rockefeller Center 
New York, NY 10020 
Fax number; (212 O01 
Letters may also be sent America Online 
computer network 
Letters should include the writers full name. 
address and home telephone 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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March of Dimes 


WalkAmerica 





Walk for 
Someone 
You Love 


Your son, sister, 
granddaughter, nephew, 
cousin, neighbor’s child. 
A pregnant friend, a 
healthy baby, a sick baby. 
Babies born and babies 
yet to be born. 








Walk with us! 
Call the March of Dimes 
and sign up today! 





Join Our Campaign for Healthier Babies 








Sensible solutions #8 


The burden of 
faulty science 


As a producer, transporter and marketer of more than 49 million gallons 
of petroleum products a day throughout the U.S., Mobil works hard to 
prevent pollution. We set high standards and regularly assess our envi- 
ronmental performance. We have to. 

Does that mean we'll never have an accident? Probably not 
because, despite our best intentions, the risk can never be completely 
eliminated. And, regrettably, an accident might occur that would cause 
some damage to a beach, a river, or some other natural resource area. 

If that were to happen, there are regulations in place that would 
achieve prompt, cost-effective restoration of those natural resources and 
adequately compensate the people directly affected for any losses. 
Here's how it works. If Mobil were liable for an accident, we would clean it 
up promptly, and pay all appropriate costs related to the accident. 
Moreover, any parties that suffered actual damages as a result of the acci- 
dent would have remedies under various statutes by which they could 
claim reimbursement for their losses. All that seems fair enough, and we 
accept it as part of our environmental covenant. 

Now, however, federal regulations are being developed that would 
assess and assign damages not just for those who were directly affected, 
but for anyone else who might wish to say they've been affected as well— 
regardless of whether they ever used the natural resource in question and 
regardless of whether they ever had any intention of doing so. The pro- 
posed regulations call these “lost non-use value" damages. 

It would be a little like having a taxi in New York be damaged in an 
accident and allowing someone from Chicago to seek damages. The 
“lost non-use value” theory assumes that the Chicagoan won't be able to 
use the damaged New York taxi—regardless of whether or not there was 
any intention of going there. 

And if you think it can't get any worse than that, think again. The 
regulations propose that these “lost non-use value" damages would be 
determined by opinion survey—an unreliable, nonscientific technique 
called contingent valuation (CV). Pollsters ask people to speculate on 
what it would be worth to them hypothetically to preserve or protect a 
particular resource. The average response is then multiplied over a “rele- 
vant" population to calculate the ultimate liability. 

Not that any U.S. individual would see a dollar of that amount—nor 
would any money necessarily go to the resource in question. Instead, the 
money would be sucked into a vaguely defined government trust fund to 
be doled out according to whatever the bureaucrats in charge deem to be 
appropriately in need. 

With a system available to provide for restoration and actual dam- 
ages, it hardly seems sensible to propose a costly new layer of regulatory 
excess based on hypothetical values, the money from which would be 
turned over to a government where waste has become a way Of life. It's 
something that shouldn't happen—particularly in a country trying to keep 
its economy moving in a highly competitive global market. 

And, we're not alone in thinking so. The Economist magazine, for 
example, summed up its attitude toward this particular regulatory pro- 
posal succinctly: “Fairy-tale mathematics that makes the costs of doing 
business incalculable and uninsurable will benefit nobody at all.” 

This is the eighth of nine messages in this series. If you would like 
copies of the entire series, please call 1-800-481-1919. 
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Well, They Did It 
Newt Gingrich kept his 
promise: the new Republi- 
can majority in the House of 
Representatives capped its 
first 100 days of power by 
passing the final bill in its 
Contract with America”: a 
five-year, $189 billion cor- 
porate- and personal 
income-tax cut that Speaker 
Gingrich called the “crown- 
ing jewel” of the party's 
agenda. Democrats unsuc- 
cessfully assaulted the pack- 
age as a budget-busting 
giveaway to the rich. The 
parties’ volleys set the front 
lines for the upcoming bat- 
tle in the more fiscally con 
servative Senate, where the 
fate of the tax cuts—and the 
rest of the House’s nearly 
unprecedented output—will 
soon be decided, And to 
make matters even more in- 
teresting, at week's end 
President Clinton was 
threatening vetoes if the fi 
nal measures were not to his 


liking. 


The Senate Axes Spending 
After a week of tortuous ne- 
gotiations the Senate ap- 
proved $16 billion in cuts 
from the current budget 
rhe Senate package, which 
restores money cut by the 
House to social programs—a 
result of Democratic prod 
ding—will have to be recon 
ciled with the House’s more 
stringent $17 billion in cuts 


Affirmative Action: First Snip 
Che Senate approved and 
sent to the President a mea 
sure that would end a tax 
break to companies that sell 
broadcast and cable outlets 
to minority owners (though 
not before allowing one last 
such deal involving media 
mogul Rupert Murdoch) 
he provision is part of 

a broader tax bill, which 
President Clinton has 


agreed to sign. 





WORKING STIFFS OF THE WEEK: It was back to the old grindstone—or bar, 
factory, high-school gym class, whatever—for baseball's replacement players 





TIME 


Bob Takes Manhattan 


If New York City is the premier venue for political fund rais- 
ing, Bob Dole appears to be its unchallenged star. Two weeks 
ago, on successive evenings, presidential hopefuls Phil 
Gramm and Lamar Alexander each raised roughly $500,000 
at their first big Manhattan fund raisers—respectable but 
hardly dazzling kitties by G.o.P. standards. This week, by con 
trast, G.o.P. front runner Dole is expected to raise at least 
$1.5 million at a $1,000-a-head reception at the New York 
Sheraton. Said one moneyman: “Dole owns New York.” 
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The Way We See It, There Are Tho 
Incredibly Durable Paint Finish 


The new Cavalier has a base-coat/clear-coat paint formulated to stand up to just about anything 
Mother Nature can dish out. And to help keep your Cavalier looking beautiful years after the first time 
you drive it home. But its real beauty goes even deeper. Its corrosion protection is so thorough, it’s war- 
ranted against rust-through for a full 6 years or 100,000 miles.’ And even with all this protection, standard 


For more information call 1-800-All-New Cav. $12,950 M.S.R.P. of Cavalier LS Sedan as shown. 


*ML.S.R.P. includes destination charge and dealer prep. Tax and license additional. tSee your dealer for terms of this limited warranty. Chevrolet, the Chevrolet Embler 
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sands Ot Reasons Why We Put An 
On The New Chevy Cavalier. 


dual air bags and anti-lock brakes, the new Cavalier Sedan starts at only $10,750." Including (like all 
Chevrolets) destination charge. That’s something worth crowing about. (Sorry, we couldn't help ourselves.) 


NEW CAVALIER = =F GENUINE CHEVROLET” 


n jand Cavalier are registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©1994 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, America! # 
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| CIA Called on the Carpet 
Acting c1A Director William | 
W | N N E Q S L 0 S 3 R y Studeman told the Senate In- 
telligence Committee that 
the agency failed to tell Con- 
NEWT SADDAM 7 gress what it knew about the 
GINGRICH HUSSEIN 2 murder of an American citi- 
Sticks to his contract U.N. reports of Iraqi - zen in Guatemala in 1990— 
and beats his 100-day bio-weapons unlikely z not to mention the role a 
: deadline by a week to help ease sanctions s Guatemalan officer paid by 
E CAL RIPKEN JR. AL D'AMATO 3 the CIA may have played in 
9 With baseball back, he His crude Judge Lance “ the killing. Studeman’s ex- 
< can resume his march Ito “impression” leads z cuse: the case simply 
z on Gehrig's consecu- to an apology on the “slipped under the carpet.” 
tive-game record floor of the Senate 


“That's a big carpet,” re- 
sponded Senator Richard 
Shelby, as he and other panel 


CHICAGO MAYOR FEDERAL 
RICHARD DALEY EMPLOYEES 





He is easily re-elected, Cuts in future pension | members accused the agency 
bucking trend of 6.0.P benefits would pay for I CE TS PE ae 
big-city takeovers raccarsyernentac th of intentionally misleading 


Congress about the agency's 
latest budding scandal. 


The Simpson Trial 
The week began with the 
prosecution methodically 











SS, ENE RRR Se ae Ne eas PE Nae OS = introducing the physical 
Howard Paster, Hill & Knowlton, Inc. (clients: Anheuser-Busch, Hughes Aircraft, Pfizer) evidence it says will prove 
“When you're counseling anyone on reputation management, you start out by saying it is that O.J. Simpson murdered 
important to be at all times honest and pretty forthcoming. The c1a happens to be in an in- his ex-wife and a friend— 
dustry in which it’s necessary not to be forthcoming—it’s inherently at a disadvantage. You evidence that withering 
simply say, ‘To do our job well, it is necessary from time to time not to be as forthcoming as cross-examination indicated 
others in government.’ Admit your mistake, regret it and move on.” might be flawed. But the trial 
Leslie Dach, Edelman Public Relations Worldwide (clients: Dow Chemical, Exxon) came to an abrupt halt when 
“Give people information before it’s beaten out of you. And have the leadership stand up another juror, Jeanette Har- 


ris, was dismissed, reportedly 


and do the explaining. The public needs to have faith in the messenger and the personality j : 
of the messenger. People are forgiving. They want to be able to say the CIA is doing better.” for having failed to fully re- 
veal her personal experi- 
ences with domestic vio- 
. 3 lence. Harris then publicly 
MAP Tax Deadline Special: Who Uses Accountants? criticized the prosecution's 
c : i : 2 ; case, talked about racial ten- 
About 1 in 8 Americans uses an accountant. The highest concentration live in big cities, retirement communities and sions on the jury and com- 
the exurban fringe. Surprisingly, though, the occupation most likely to send a taxpayer to a CPA is farming. plained about the deputies 


Per capita use of accountants compared with U.S. average, 12.6% guarding the panel. Judge 
MiB High 9 Above average ll Below average Ml Low Lance Ito promptly ordered 


an investigation. 








An Olive Branch 

Seeking to end a recent series 
of sharp exchanges between 
some Christian conservatives 
and Jewish leaders, the execu- 
a s tive director of the Christian 
a ee . } Coalition told a prominent 
rT Jewish audience, in a concilia- 
tory speech, that calling the 
U.S. a“Christian nation” is 
wrong and that some conserv- 
ative Christians “have been in- 
sensitive” to the ugly historical 
chapters experienced by the 
Jewish people. Vowing to fight 
anti-Semitism, Ralph Reed 
also said his group was com- 
mitted to the separation of 
church and state. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


WHEN WE CREATE A 4O [I (k) PLAN 


for Our Clients, 


W E always PO UR S- Eve ES 


Wa ho) eae eee 


Lone Star 
Steel 
.¢ ompany 


Stride Rite 
Corporation 


EVERY COMPANY HAS ITS OWN UNIQUE CULTURE. 
The most successful 401(k) plan is one created hy people who understand that. So at Putnam, 
we work hard to learn the individual needs of every client. And we take pride in having the knowledge 
and sensitivity to provide a plan that fits them. We believe a 401 (le) plan is a matter of empathy, 
not just economics. And with more and more major companies using Putnam as their 401(k) provider, 


apparently it’s an approach that gets our foot in a lot of doors. 


PUTNAM 
INVESTMENTS 


@ 


BOSTON LONODON-TORYO 


TIME-HON ORED TRAD DETON IN MONEY MANAGEMENT 








6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0, 6.0! If | had to 
rate milk as an after-sports drink, it would 
definitely get the gold. Besides being 
a better source of potassium than the 
leading sports drink, it has more vitamins 
and minerals per ounce. And how 
do I like it? On ice, of course. 


MILK 


What a surprise!” 














Repressed-Memory Ruling 

A federal judge in California 
overturned the 1990 murder 
conviction of George 
Franklin, whose case is be- 
lieved to be the first murder 
prosecution to have hinged 
on a witness’s repressed 
memory. However, the judge 
did not invalidate the use of 
the controversial testimony— 
that of Franklin’s daughter, 
who remembered, 20 years 
after the fact, having seen 
Franklin kill a young girl. 
Rather, the judge ruled that 
the defense should have been 
permitted to introduce press 
accounts of the crime as a 
possible source of the daugh- 
ter’s tardy recollections. 


A Secret History 

Astar student, athlete and 
mentor to the underprivi- 
leged, Gina Grant, 19, gained 
easy and early admission to 
Harvard University. But that 
distinction was quickly re- 
scinded when the university 
learned that she had served 
six months in a juvenile center 
for killing her alcoholic moth- 
er in 1990, which she claimed 
she did in self-defense. 


A Watchdog for D.C. 

Faced with the task of rescu- 
ing a capital city desperately 
teetering on the edge of 
bankruptcy, Congress voted 
to create a powerful new 
presidentially appointed 
board to oversee—and, if 
necessary, overrule—Wash- 
ington’s spending and bor- 
rowing decisions. President 
Clinton is expected to sign 
the measure. 





And a Probe for D.C.’s Mayor 
Washington Mayor Marion 
Barry, who is no stranger to 
run-ins with the law, found 
himself and his wife at the 
center of a new series of in- 
vestigations. The focus now: 
whether a former maid was 
instructed by Mrs. Barry to 
divert a political contribution 
to Mrs. Barry’s brother, and 
whether the maid was pres- 
sured to retract her accusato- 
ry revelations by a Barry po- 
litical backer as well as 
members of the mayor's se- 
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When a dozen circus elephants trundled 
Elephant Alert! around the Capitol Building last week, 
one nervous G.O.P. legislator sounded the alarm. The beasts might 
“go berserk” and have to be shot, warned Senator Robert Smith of 
New Hampshire. “Do we want to be firing AK-47 rounds around 
little children?” Many observers snickered. But attentive readers 
of filler newspaper articles realized that Smith had a point. A look 
at the past month’s run of elephants-gone-amuck stories: 


Liege, Belgium: Ben, a lovelorn male elephant at Savage World Safari Park, mistakes his 
keeper for a romantic rival and tramples him to death. 


Zurich, Switzerland: Komali, an 11-year-old female, turns on her longtime zookeeper. Ko- 
mali is destroyed; the zookeeper is expected to survive. 


West Bengal, India: A herd of wild elephants, made tipsy by fumes from a nearby brewery, 
tramples one person to death and injures six others. 


Chon Buri Province, Thailand: Jockey, the star of a provincial circus, is shot by police after 
escaping into the forest and trampling two handlers to death. Circus insiders speculate that 
Jockey was upset by the absence of his regular trainer, who had left to visit relatives. 


is greeted by schoolchildren chanting, “Zulus, be happy! The She-Elephant is among us!” 


D’Amato’s Victim Defense? 

Did Senator Alfonse D’Amato's unfortunate 
“Ah, so"-style radio parody of Judge Lance 
Ito have its roots in searing childhood trau- 
ma? An excerpt from a 1989 profile in the 
now defunct magazine Manhattan, Inc.: 


Progeny Politics 

Last week the House overrode Democratic 
objections and passed a G.O.P.-sponsored 
$500-per-child tax credit for families 
earning up to $200,000 a year. 

Did personal interest play a part? 


Average number of children per House member 


“Because of a strabismus, a muscle prob- 
lem of the eye, [young Alfonse) couldn't 
really see right. He was constantly falling 
down, falling and hurting himself. He had 
to wear thick glasses. The neighborhood 
kids called him ‘Tojo'—after the bespecta- 
cled World War II Japanese general 
whom even nice children in nice commu- 
nities were allowed to hate.” 


REPUBLICANS: 
2.7 





DEMOCRATS: 
2.2 


Russell, Kansas: Birthplace of Presidential Wannabes 
Bob Dole is scheduled to return to his hometown of Russell, Kansas, this week, following 
his presidential-campaign kickoff. An amazing coincidence: Russell was also the boyhood 
home of G.o.P. White House hopeful Arlen Specter. A closer look at this cradle of ambition: 


Population: 7,835 
Nickname: “Stone City,” from the scarcity of local timber 


Industry: Wheat farming (primarily Turkey Red); oil (dis- 
covered in 1923; largely went bust in the '80s) 


- Cable availability: 34 basic channels, five premium 


entangled in a clothesline 


Last alleged alien contact: September 1991, when four 
local women who believed that UFOs piloted by angels had 
visited Russell mysteriously disappeared (the four were 
spotted three weeks later at Washington's Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport boarding a plane for Israel) 


Last buffalo sighting: Spring 1874, when a bull became | 
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Arlen Specter, 12 
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The IBM ThinkPad 701C: 4.5 /hs., expandable full-size keyboard, 104° 


TET color screen (measured diagonally), 486DX4 75MHz processor, up to 





720MB" hard drive, up to 24MB RAM, ThinkPad EasyServ™ courier repair 


service. For an IBM Authorized Business Partner, call 1 800 772-2227. 





M ty valat j . Ho additional chary g warranty |BAt and ThinkPad are registered trademarks and There «s 2 Gtterence and ThinkPad EasyServ are trademarks of 


From metal-mesh evening ge 


bedroom of his Lake Como 
villa, Versace draws on 


neoclassical surroundings 











There is a difference” 





wns to red 
polyvinyl suits, Gianni Versace has earned 
a reputation for boldly creative designs. 
And lately, they're brought to life on a new 


IBM ThinkPad” 701C. Working from the 





for design inspiration, using his ThinkPad 
to freely experiment with color and style. 
An approach that, uniquely, marries 18th- 


century art with 20th-century technology. 
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miliar neighborhood—upset, yes, but in no immediate danger of assuming divinity. @ 


DISPATCHES 
By LISA BEYER, in Jerusalem 


Crazy? Hey, You Never Know 


N THE DOOR OF THE RECEPTION OFFICE AT JERUSALEM’S KFAR SHAUL PSYCHI- 
atric Hospital, someone has posted a bumper sticker, popular among one 
faction of Orthodox Jews, that reads, PREPARE FOR THE COMING OF THE MES- 
sIAH. To hear a number of the patients tell it, he’s already on the premises. 

Kfar Shaul is a kind of holding pen for victims of the so-called Jerusalem Syndrome, 
an affliction of tourists who, overwhelmed by the city’s intense spiritual evocations, 
have become convinced that they are the Saviour, or some other biblical figure, or that 
they have been given a special message or mandate by God. There was the bearded Ital- 
ian whom police found wandering in the hills around Bethlehem, dressed in a sack, 
with cloth bags for shoes and New Testament in hand, completely unaware that it was 
snowing, confident that he was Jesus Christ. And the angry German who phoned po- 
lice to complain that his hotel’s kitchen staff had prevented him from preparing the Last 
Supper. And the naked, sword-wielding man who ran through the Old City on what he 
explained to arresting officers was a mission to heal the blind. 

So powerful are Jerusalem’s psychic ethers that Kfar Shaul sees 50 such patients 
a year. About half are from 
North America—usually the 
U.S.—and the rest come main- 
ly from Western Europe; cases 
are equally split between 
Christians and Jews (the city’s 
few Muslim tourists have so far 
managed to keep their wits 
intact). According to Moshe 
Kalian, a psychiatrist at Kfar 
Shaul, Jerusalem Syndrome 
may be set off by the thrill of 
visiting a place previously 
known only as a_ sublime 
dream—“like a movie-star fan 
who suddenly gets to kiss his idol.” Or sufferers may fall victim to the disappointment 
of discovering that Jerusalem is also an earthly town complete with strip malls and traf- 
fic jams. “Unwilling to accept that reality,” Kalian explains, “they withdraw from it.” 
Most have a history of mental problems. 

At times, Kfar Shaul has housed two or three Messiahs at once. “But they don’t fight 
about it,” says Kalian. “They are so sure that they are each the one and that the others 
will be revealed sooner or later as frauds.” The hospital’s job is not to cure these pa- 
tients but to calm them down, sometimes using antipsychotic drugs, so that they can 
return home and be treated in a more familiar environment. There have been a few es- 
capes from the facility, notably that of “Samson,” a burly Canadian who demonstrated 
his Old Testament credentials by ripping the metal grille off a ward window. A hospi- 
tal staff member spotted him at a bus station and retrieved him without incident. 

The folks who live nearby are generally aware of the hospital’s function—at times 
perhaps overly so. Recently locals brought in an elderly woman who, hysterical and 
speaking nothing but Greek, was assumed to be stricken with Jerusalem Syndrome. In 
fact, she was a tourist who had simply taken the wrong bus and wound up in an unfa- 


Jerusalem: a Messiah complex may be in the air 
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curity detail. Barry, his wife 
and others who were fin- 
gered denied the allegations. 


Chicago Elections 

Chicago's sparsely attended 
city elections yielded one big 
winner and two big losers. 
Mayor Richard Daley won a 
lopsided re-election victory; 
and two gang-backed candi- 
dates for alderman—Wallace 
(“Gator”) Bradley and Hal 
Baskin—were each trounced 
2-to-1. 


Philadelphia Gridlock 
Philadelphia residents and 
commuters struggled to 
make do as best they could 
as a transit strike crippled 
the city’s public transporta- 


| tion system for a second 
| week. 


WORLD 


Terror in the Philippines 
Hundreds of frightened vil- 
lagers fled their homes on 
Mindanao Island as govern- 
ment troops battled mem- 
bers of Abu Sayyaf, a Muslim 
extremist group that has 
been targeting Christians. 
The group has been linked to 
the defendants in New York 
City’s World Trade Center 
bombing, as well as to threats 
against American airliners 
and assassination plots 
against Pope John Paul II, At 
week's end, the death toll 
stood at 75. 


Clinton and Major Say Cheese 
Acknowledging recent strains 
on their relationship—mostly 
having to do with disagree- 
ments over Northern Ireland 
and Bosnia policy—President 
Clinton and visiting British 
Prime Minister John Major 
put on smile-y faces and an- 
nounced they had patched up 


| their differences. “Through- 


out the century, the United 
States and the United King- 
dom have stood together on 
the great issues that have 
confronted our people,” Clin- 
ton reassured his counterpart 
at a news conference. 


No Peace, No Nuke-Free Zone 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak was also in Wash- 
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THE GOOD NEWS 
V Two new studies will help doc- 
tors fine-tune _ breast-cancer 
treatments. One shows that a 
radical mastectomy followed by 
chemotherapy improves the sur- 
vival rate of women with ad- 
vanced forms of the disease. The 
other report demonstrates that 
radiation following lumpectomy 
is as good as—or even better than—radical 
mastectomy for women whose tumors are 
detected at an early stage. 
v~ New research suggests that post- 
menopausal women undergoing estrogen- 
replacement therapy may greatly lower 
their risk of dying from colon cancer. 
V An experimental drug has been proved to 
add up to three months to the lives of vic- 
tims of Lou Gehrig’s disease—a step toward 
a possible treatment. 


HEALTH 





THI 


CHRONICLES 


THE BAD NEWS 

v A review of research on sec- 

ondhand smoke indicates that 

even small amounts can cause 

heart damage, especially in non- 

smokers. 

The incidence of fetal alcohol 

syndrome in newborns rose six- 

fold between 1979 and 1993, ac- 
cording to new statistics. Researchers don’t 
know whether the results reflect more 
drinking by pregnant women or improved 
diagnoses. 
v Vietnam veterans are more likely than 
vets who served elsewhere during the same 
time period—but not in Indochina—to die 
from certain cancers, according to a new 
study. The findings support—though they 
do not confirm—the supposed link between 
cancer among Vietnam vets and exposure to 
herbicides like Agent Orange. 


Sources GOOD —The New Engtand Journal of Medicine; Journal af the Nationa! Cancer institute; Rhorve-Poulene Rorer, Inc. Wall Stree? Journal 
BAD — Journal of the American Medical Association; Centers tor Dsease Control and Prevertion 


FUTURES ONLY, PLEASE 





ington, where he called on 
Israel to consider “in a con- 
structive spirit” his proposal 
to make the Middle East a 
nuclear-free zone. Mubarak 
has been trying to force Is- 
rael to join the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and 
open its facilities to interna- 
tional inspections, but arms- 
control experts in Washing- 
ton said that it would be 
impractical until peace 
agreements have been 
reached among the warring 
parties in the region. 


A Spy Satellite for Israel 

The official line is that Is- 
rael’s new Ofek-3 satellite is 
“an experimental satellite in- 
tended for scientific and 
technological purposes.” 
However, defense experts 
point out that the satellite’s 
true purpose is intelligence 
gathering over Israel's hostile 
Arab neighbors. Within 
hours of launching, Ofek-3 
was capable of transmitting 
photos of license plates on 





Iraqi cars. 


“No, we do not have cattle in our home.” 


—HILLARY CLINTON, ON A 13-DAY GOODWILL TOUR OF SOUTH ASIA, RESPONDING POLITELY 
TO AN UNEXPECTED QUESTION FROM A WOMAN IN RURAL BANGLADESH 


You Too Can Smell Like Pavarotti (Here's H How) 


Below is an excerpt from a sales brochure introducing 
Declan vier a+ emtacen cacat terrace os euiveily | 
available in Pittsburgh, Houston and Washington; it will be launched 
nationally, along with a woman's perfume, in the fall. 


Gaddafi to U.N.: “Drop Dead” 
Libyan strongman Muam- 
mar Gaddafi vowed to defy a 
U.N. ban on flights to and 
from his country and threat- 
ened to quit the world orga- 
nization altogether. 





Bombs on Romanian Airliners? 
The 60 people who perished 
in Romania’s worst-ever air 





WANG PAVAROTTE 


“Luciano Pavarotti for 
Men has a ‘top’ that’s spicy 
and intriguing. The crisp 
green fragrance of ivy leaves and the fresh 
Mediterranean note of Calabrian bergamot 





Siamese benzoin and opoponax given 
added vigor by the oriental notes of Tonka- 
bean, liatris and vanilla. In an atmosphere 
of cerimonious [sic] ritual, these tones 
blaze forth with intoxicating opulence 


disaster were almost certain- 
ly the victims of an in-flight 
explosion. The Tarom Airbus 
310 was en route to Brussels 
when it fell to earth just after 
takeoff from Bucharest on 


before yielding to oak- 
musk and amber 

Every drop of Luciano 
Pavarotti Parfum is a 
note whose fra- 
grance is strong, 
decisive, vi- 
brant. A sensu- 
ous note writ- 
ten on the 
pentagram 
of person- 
ality.” 


form a fascinating counterpoint to the 
sweetly penetrating and evanescent scent 
of rhum. The first impression born of this 
contrast melts imperceptibly into a tangy 
bouquet of Sicilian lemon, neroli, 
Paraguayan petit-grain and verbena ... The 
‘heart’ owes much of its sparkling vitality to 
Egyptian geranium leaves and to a delicate 
touch of Damascene roses ... Together with 
an unmistakable air of masculine elegance, 
the fragrance expresses sensuality and pas- 
sion, which come to the fore in the ‘dry- 
out.’ Here are the aromatic tones of 















March 31. Forensic tests on 
the charred bodies indicate 
burns that are “very specific 
to an explosion.” 








ION) 29407! 


Escalation in Bosnia 

The United Nations warned 

that with warmer weather 

on the way, Bosnia was 

headed for “large-scale } 
war.” Both sides—Bosnian 
Serbs and the Bosnian gov- 
ernment—are now blatantly 
ignoring the four-month 
cease-fire due to end on 
May 1. 
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Reacting to Reactors 

Despite strongly voiced ob- 
jections from U.S. Defense 
Secretary William Perry, the 
Russian government said it 
would go ahead with the sale 
of two to four nuclear reac- 
tors to Iran. The U.S. vowed 
to continue protesting the 
sale at next month’s summit 
meeting between President 
Clinton and Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin. 


Tough Russian AIDS Law 
Foreigners who intend to 
spend more than three 
months in Russia must now 
undergo mandatory testing 
to prove they are not infected 
with HIV, the virus that caus- 
es Alps. The measure, signed 
by President Boris Yeltsin, is 
viewed by Russian AIDS ex- 
perts and gay-rights groups 
as discriminatory. An earlier 
law, which President Yeltsin 
vetoed, would have required 
AIDS testing for all foreign 
visitors, including tourists. 


BUSINESS 
Show-Biz Deal for Seagram 
In one of the biggest stock 
buybacks in history, Seagram 
Co. sold most of its holdings 
in DuPont back to the chem- 
ical company for a whopping 
$8.8 billion. The move sig- 
naled an effort by Seagram to 
acquire an 80% share of 
MCA, the Hollywood enter- 
tainment giant presently 
owned by Japan’s Matsushi- 
ta. At week’s end, however, 
both companies cautioned 
there “is no assurance that an 
agreement will be reached.” 


SPORT 
Play Ball! 
It was the longest work stop- 
page in professional-sports 
history: 234 days of bitter- 
ness and bile between multi- 
millionaire baseball team 
owners and their equally 
well-heeled players. But it’s 
over, for now. Bona fide 
major leaguers showed up at 
spring training camps last 
week. Opening day is set for 
April 26. 
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MARRIED. DENNIS FRANZ, 50, Emmy- 
winning, untoned-buttocks-baring star 
of NYPD Blue; to longtime live-in friend 
JOANIE ZECK, 47; in Carmel, California. 
The marriage is his first, her second. 


CONVICTED. FRANCISCO MARTIN DURAN, 26, 
unemployed hotel upholsterer; of attempt- 
ing to gun down President Clinton last 
October; in Washington. Duran faces life 
in prison at his June sentencing. 


CONVICTED. WILLIAM ARAMONY, 67, ex- 
president of the United Way charity; on 25 
counts stemming from the theft of more 
than $600,000 from his employer; in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Aramony claimed that the 
lavish vacations and apartments enjoyed by 


him and his various girlfriends—and paid for 


with United Way funds—were essential for 
mixing with, well-heeled contributors. 


DIED. JULIUS HEMPHILL, 57, jazz saxophon- 
ist and composer; of complications from 





25 YEARS AGO 





Shattering All Protocol 


President Nixon had just had tevo straight Supreme Court nomi- 
nees rejected by the Senate—this in spite of 
Mitchell, renegade wife of Attorney General John Mitchell: “Shat- 
tering all protocol, she telephoned wives of several Senators, 
including Betty Fulbright, to implore them to get their hus- 
bands to support [nominee Clement] Haynsworth. Last week, 
after Fulbright had voted against [nominee G. Harrold] Cars- 
well, she startled editors of the anti-Carswell Arkansas Gazette by 
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HEMPHILL IN 1994 


diabetes; in New York City. As a soloist, 
Hemphill offered a steel-edged, intense 
tone; as a composer, he reveled in the pro- 
vocative. His work for the World Saxo- 
phone Quartet featured a reedy thicket of 
sax sound, freely drawing on musical forms 
from gospel to big band to cool jazz to blues. 


DIED. MARION TINSLEY, 68, math professor, 
world checkers champion and the first 
flesh-and-blood player to beat Chinook, a 
checkers-playing computer whose memory 
contains billions of positions; of cancer 
complications; in Humble, Texas. 


DIED. PRISCILLA LANE, 77, swing-era singer 
and screen star; in Andover, Massachu- 
setts. The upbeat blond was the most suc- 
cessful of the three performing Lane sis- 
ters. After crooning with Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, Lane appeared in movies 
such as Four Daughters (1938), opposite a 
brooding John Garfield, and Arsenic and 
Old Lace (1944), with a frenetic Cary Grant. 


“help” from Martha 





Cover: Richard 
Nixon, undergoing 
Clintonesque 
nominee problems 


telephoning the newspaper at about 2 a.m. to declare: ‘I want you to crucify Ful- 


bright and that’s that’ ... Late last week, the Justice Department announced that [the 


attorney general] had hired a press secretary for Martha.” 


April 20, 1970 








—By Kathleen Adams, Lina Lofaro, Belinda Luscombe, Lawrence Mondi, Michael Quinn, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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As a hellish tax season 
ends, politicians propose 
radical overhauls of the 
way Americans pay for 
their government 

By DAN GOODGAME 


EWT GINGRICH WAS TAKING 
questions at a town meeting 
in his suburban-Atlanta dis 
trict last January 
fortyish woman rose and 


when a 


identified herself as a tax 





lawyer Before anyone 
could hiss, she allowed, “T'll 
go out and learn how to 


make cabinets for a living if you will elimi- 
nate the current tax law. It’s disgraceful the 
way my clients use it to avoid taxation, and 
I hate it. And I hate the irs. The whole sys 
tem is corrupt.” The crowd of more than 
600 erupted in applause and shouts of ap 
proval. So Gingrich asked some questions 
of his own. “How many of you would pay 
$100 more if you could just have a simple 
tax, fill it out yourself and never use an ac- 
countant?” All but two hands went up 
(Both, it turned out, were accountants.) 
$250!” A third of the 
audience raised hands for that one. Gin- 


Someone yelled, “Try Di 


grich tried the same straw poll at other 
town meetings and got a similar response 
“It was amazing,” he told Time. “It was the 
most emotion I’ve seen” on any issue 

And that was before taxpayers had to 
face what some veteran accountants are 
calling the Tax Season from Hell—a three- 
month ordeal climaxing with this week’s 
rush to meet the April 17 deadline for filing 
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tax returns. The Internal Revenue Service 
under pressure to root out more fraud 

and more revenue—has sharply stepped up 
the number of returns it rejects and audits 
While encouraging taxpayers to file elec 
tronically 
and paper work—this year the tax collec 


mainly to save IRS manpower 


tors returned, often for clerical 
errors, fully 20% of the 9.9 million elec 
submitted through late 
March. The trs is running 11% behind last 


year mn processing refunds, which exerts a 


minor 


tronic returns 


$4.6 billion drag on the economy and is 
depressing retail sales nationwide. These 
delays often amount to eight to 12 weeks 
an excruciating lag for low “Income taxpay 
ers counting on their refund to fix the car 
or pay the rent. Some such workers, accus 
tomed to quick refunds, have taken out 
their frustrations on storefront tax prepat 
ers like Jesse Ivy of Chicago, who twice has 
called police to quell near riots. Says Kevin 
Crosby, who received death threats from a 
client: “Until now, I never thought of tax 
filing as being a high-risk business.” 

The 1.k.S. is doubling the number of re 
turns it audits, to 2% 
one or two items, and many are conducted by 


Most audits focus on 


mail. But a record 153,000 will be chosen at 
random to face the bureaucratic equivalent 
of a rubber-hose interrogation: a line-by- 
line, show-us-your-bank-statements gaunt 
let known as the Taxpayer Compliance Mea- 
surement Program, which triples in size this 
year. Even scarier for cheaters—and more 
annoying for honest taxpayers—4,500 IRs 
auditors have undergone 32 hours of training 
in new “economic reality” techniques for in 
truding deeply into the life-styles of those au 
dited to find evidence of unreported income 
for example, questioning where they go on 
vacation and how they can afford that Lexus 
in the driveway. 





Taking their lead from opinion polls 
and soundings in their districts, Republi- 
can leaders, as well as a few Democrats, 
are lining up to push for a radical over- 
haul of the tax system—not just “reform.” 
Their plans seek to replace a tax system 
that has become a crushing burden on 
taxpayers and the economy, costing at 
least $40 billion a year in direct compli- 
ance costs—and 3 billion hours of taxpay- 
er time. It renders U.S. exports less com- 
petitive and discourages savings and 
investment. It erodes the sense of fairness 


JOHN CARR 


An accountant’s 


egttjeezteleysmyles! 


and trust that is critical if taxpayers are to 
abide by the law. 

Just last week Gingrich and Senate 
majority leader Bob Dole jointly announced 
the appointment of Jack Kemp, former 
Housing Secretary, to lead a task force that 
will hold hearings this summer and recom- 
mend legislation to simplify the tax system 
radically. Last week the Senate Finance 
Committee heard testimony on proposals 
for a flat income tax, with a single rate, a 
large personal exemption and few or no 
other deductions. One such plan is spon- 


Many of his small business clients operate on thin mar- 
gins and are eager for their tax refunds. Electronic fil- 
ing, they thought, should speed up the processing of 
the checks. Not this year. The IRS is running behind 


schedule, and 20% of electronic filers have had their 


bureauc1 


98 


returns rejected by IRS computers 
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sored by House majority leader Dick 
Armey of Texas and another by Senator 
Arlen Specter of Pennsylvania, a candidate 
for his party’s nomination for President. 
Another presidential hopeful, Senator 
Richard Lugar of Indiana, last week 
announced his plan to abolish both the 
income tax and the 1Rs in favor of a nation- 
al retail-sales tax, to be collected by the 
states. Under his system, Lugar said, “the 
money you earn is yours. You need not 
account for it, report it or hide it ... You are 
no longer guilty until you prove your inno- 
cence to the 1rs.” 


RS AND WHITE HOUSE OFFICIALS 
think tax reformers are misreading 
the public: what really angers honest 
taxpayers is the prevalence of cheat- 
ers. “We do make mistakes from time to 
time,” says IRS commissioner Margaret 
Richardson. But she adds, “I think people 
are more concerned about fraud in the sys- 
tem, and they need an advocate so that 
everyone pays their fair share.” Martin 
Freeman, a tax preparer in Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, reports that most of his 
clients support the 1rs crackdown. “They 
know the new rules are cutting down on 
fraud,” he says. The IRs points out that 98% 
of all tax returns this year will not get au- 
dited; rejections because of errors affect 
only 20% of electronic filers and 3% of pa- 
per filers. Moreover, says the 1rs, the tax 
code’s complexity doesn’t affect most fil- 
ers, 70% of whom take the standard de 
duction and file the short form. 
Nonetheless, about half the individuals 
who file tax returns each year are suffi- 
ciently intimidated that they pay for pro- 
fessional help. That leaves 52 million 
Americans who wrestle with dozens of 
forms and hundreds of pages of ever 
changing instructions. The trs estimates 
that it takes about 27 hours for the average 





family to keep records and prepare an 
itemized Form 1040 with a few additional 
schedules. But if a family has income from 
a part-time business or has to pay taxes for 
in-home child care, the filing time can eat 
up several weekends. 

The burden on business is worse. 
Some large companies play reluctant hosts 
to teams of IRS agents camped out perma- 
nently in their offices. The annual tax 
return for Chrysler Corp. stands 6 ft. high 
and is prepared by a staff of 55. Many 
small businesses find they must buy com- 
puters or hire accountants just to comply 
with rs record-keeping requirements for 
inventory. One sentence in a tax instruc- 
tion used by many small-business owners 
runs 436 words—170 words longer than the 
Gettysburg Address. 

Glenn Silverman, 36, owner of Glenn’s 
Custom Photo in Chicago, quit his job as a 
tax accountant three years ago and so 
abhors tax season that he pays to have his 
return prepared. Still, as a small-business 
owner, he spends three hours a week han- 
dling records and forms for federal, state, 
local and payroll taxes. “I'd love to see the 
elimination of the rs,” he says. Martha 
Nelson, 32, who owns a gift shop in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, says she 
would gladly surrender her tax deductions 
in exchange for a simpler system, so long 
as her tax bite did not significantly 
increase. Like a majority of Americans, she 
believes the tax code is designed for “peo- 
ple who can afford experts to find them 
loopholes and shelters.” 

Estimates of the direct costs of tax 
compliance run all the way from $40 bil- 
lion to $200 billion. The indirect costs to 
the economy of tax laws that steer 
resources away from their most efficient 
uses are even more difficult to measure but 
are estimated to exceed the direct costs. 
Then there’s the $7.6 billion cost of the Rs 


TAXING SITUATION: The IRS processing 
center in Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
information from paper returns is entered 
into computers 


itself. The tax code runs 1,378 pages, help- 
fully divided into 1,563 sections, while the 
companion Federal Tax Regulations 1994 
occupies an additional 6,500 pages. A pair 
of prominent flat-tax proponents, Robert 
Hall and Alvin Rabushka of Stanford Uni- 
versity, estimate that 293,760 trees are 
felled yearly to print all this paper. 

The tks in recent years has encouraged 
tax preparers to file returns electronically. 
As an incentive, it offered quicker 
refunds—until this year. Prompted by law- 
makers alarmed at reports of $1 billion to 
$5 billion in fraud among electronic filers, 
the irs has responded by cross-checking 
tax returns against new data from Social 
Security records. And woe to the taxpayer 
whose particulars don't fit neatly onto the 
forms, as Charles Howard Hayes Darcy Jr. 
can attest! When he filed to pay taxes on 
his $28,000 in wages for 1994, Darcy, 37, a 
construction worker in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, listed his son as a dependent, just 
as he had done for all of the boy’s 15 years. 
But this year the 1Rs was on the prowl for 
mismatched names, and the younger Dar- 
cy, who shares his dad’s two middle ini- 
tials, somehow confused the computer, 
which read the name as “Charles H. 
HDarcy III” and rejected the return. The 
boy’s mom, Mary Darcy, finally got the 


THE SILVAS 
Victims of fraud 


caught up in the 


system's red tape 





mess straightened out but complained that 
“you have to give them everything but your 
measurements to get any answers.” 

Also caught in the cross fire of the mrs 
war against fraud are women who when 
they married neglected to change their 
name with the Social Security Administra- 
tion. If the names on a tax return don’t 
exactly match those from ssa, the Irs will 
reject the returns. That’s how Lisa Broeker, 
32, a nurse’s aide from South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, learned that the ssa still had her 
listed as Lisa Lopez, even though she had 
paid taxes under her married name for nine 
years. She was forced to stand in line at the 
local Social Security office to change her 
name—and ran into five women in similar 
straits. Each would have to wait weeks for 
the changes to be processed, then resubmit 
her return to the IRs. 

The crackdown on electronic filing has 
struck hardest at the very class the Clinton 
Administration has held up as the main 
focus of its good intentions: the working 
poor. For example, a worker with two or 
more qualifying children who earns less 
than $25,296 a year, is eligible for an 
earned-income credit of as much as 
$2,528. The credit operates as a sort of 





52 
“negative tax,” available to workers too 
poor to owe income tax and is intended to 
make work more attractive than welfare 
The credit, however, has been susceptible 
to fraud. In order to catch the cheats, the 
irs has also punished honest taxpayers. 





Pedro and Anastacia expected a $125 refund in 1993. 
But Pedro's Social Security number had been used by 
someone else, who also collected a big refund for a 
bogus claim in his name. The IRS now says the Silvas 
owe $1,800; the couple has filed for an extension this 
year for fear of more complications 
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Reform may appear to bring a lesser burden, but 
other factors may come into play. There may be 
consumer-price shifts once tax shelters and 
loopholes vanish. Here is TIME’s estimate of the 
federal income taxes three hypothetical families 
would pay according to calculations by San 


Antonio, Texas, CPA Steven Bankler. 


in 











Dozens of forms and meticulous instructions are 
currently involved. An average family needs 27 


hours to prepare an itemized return. 


$46,323 | 





The return would fit on a postcard-like form and 
assess all taxpayers a flat rate of 17% of income, 
minus only standard and dependent deductions. 





The department believes that a flat tax, in order to | 
collect as much as the current system, would 


$3,023 | 








require a 23% rate, with the same deductions. 


workers for whom the 
earned-income refund is the biggest chunk 
of cash they see all year have been waiting 
eight to 12 weeks or longer. Emma Mejia, 
48, a single mother of two, has been wait- 
ing for her 8 refund since the first 
week of February—and has lost her job 
washing laundry in a Chicago-area nursing 
home. “I’m looking for a job,” she said, 
“but I haven't been able to pay the rent in 
three months.” Her tax preparer, Betty 


Low-income 





Kafka, believes the 1Rs antifraud program 
has been poorly designed in ways that are 
“especially unfair to the working poor.” 
Like good revolutionaries, top Repub- 
lican lawmakers and thinkers see this 
crackdown by the ancien régime at the 1rs 
as a sign of its desperation and imminent 
collapse. “When you get to the point where 
you have government snooping in people’s 
drawers and talking to neighbors, you 
know that something has gone desperately 


$27,744 


$37,370 
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FRANK EKBERG 


Impoverished, he 
has a debt the IRS 


Nall malele ce)ecahuc 


In 1979 Ekberg worked as a handyman, not realizing 
he was liable for self-employment taxes. Now the IRS 
says he owes $15,000 in penalties and interest. 
Every month he mails the service $25 from the $536 
Social Security check he lives on. At that rate, though, 
he cannot even cover the accruing interest. 
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wrong with the system,” says Stephen 
Moore, a budget expert at the libertarian 
Cato Institute. Representative Bill Archer 
of Texas, chairman of the tax-writing Ways 
and Means Committee, observes that the 
IRS stirs resentment than 
because “it has been given more power, 
more penalties.” All of which only furthers 
his cause of radical reform. “Any discon- 
tent with the current income-tax system,” 
he says sunnily, “is going to be helpful.” 

Into this tax hell come proposals for 
salvation: everything from tinkering with 
the system to imposing a flat tax. The intel- 
lectual cheerleaders for the flat tax are Hall 
and Rabushka, both economists at Stan- 
ford’s Hoover Institution. Their writings 
inspired the flat tax for which Jerry Brown 
won a flurry of attention during the 1992 
Democratic primaries. Another disciple is 
House majority leader Armey, sponsor of 
the leading flat-tax plan now before Con 
gress. 

Perhaps the strongest selling point of 
the Armey plan is that its tax return would 
fit on a postcard and could be completed in 
15 minutes. Armey would abolish all tax 
deductions and assess all personal and cor- 
porate taxpayers at a flat rate of 17% of 
their taxable income. Individuals and fami- 
lies would enjoy generous personal exemp- 
tions. A married couple filing jointly, for 


more ever 





example, would reduce their taxable 
income through a $26,200 personal 
exemption and subtract an additional 


$5,300 for each dependent child. A family 
of four with an income below $36,800 
would owe no income tax under the Armey 
plan, as opposed to the $3,100, or 8.4%, 
that such families pay, on average, today. 
Because of the Armey plan’s large per- 
sonal exemptions, only high-income tax- 
payers would pay close to the full “flat” 


rate of 17%. The tax would appear quite | 17% corporate-tax rate. 
with middling | 
incomes: 5% for a family of four earning | 


progressive for those 
$50,000 in wages and salary, as opposed to 
an effective rate of 9% under the current 
system; 9% at $80,000, vs. 12% at present. 
Meanwhile, those with the highest 
incomes would gain the most: a family of 
four with an income of $200,000 would 
pay 14%, vs. 23% today; with an income of 
$1 million, 16%, vs. 26%. The wealthy 


would also profit because their capital | 


gains (from sales of stock or other invest- 
ments), interest and dividends would 
escape being taxed as personal income, as 
they currently are. 

Everyone appears to come out ahead 
under the Armey plan for two reasons. 
First, Armey’s 17% rate would produce 
about $40 billion less revenue each year 
than the current system, thus swelling the 
budget deficit and requiring further 
spending cuts on top of those already 
promised by Republicans—and not yet 
delivered—to balance the budget by 2002. 
To raise as much as the current system, 


Armey’s plan would have to set a rate of | 


between 19% (according to Hall and 
Rabushka) and 23% (according to the Clin- 
ton Treasury Department). 

The second reason the flat tax appears 
to create no losers is that the losers are hid- 
den in the business tax. It is designed to 
bring in three times as much revenue as 
today’s corporate tax. It would do this by 
assessing higher, effective, corporate tax 
rates and by subjecting all businesses— 
even unincorporated, part-time business- 
es run out of a home office—to the same 





Any judgment on the 
fairness of Armey’s plan, 
then, turns on the question 
of which individuals end up 
paying the greatest share of 
corporate taxes. Owners 
and shareholders? Employ- 
ees? Consumers? Econo- 
mists are sharply divided on 
this question, and the pub- 
lic is scarcely aware of it. 

On a Sunday evening in 
early March, Armey and 
Senator Bob Packwood, 
chairman of the tax-writing 
Finance Committee, jour- 
neyed just outside Wash- 
ington to Bethesda, Mary- 
land, seeking to learn how 
the flat tax might play 
among voters. There they 
viewed, through a one-way 
mirror, a focus group of 12 
taxpayers of diverse politi- 
cal leanings, all with incomes below 
$100,000 a year, who were led by a moder- 
ator in a discussion of the current tax sys- 
tem and the flat-tax alternative. The group 
raised the usual objections to the current 
tax system. More surprisingly, they uni- 
formly preferred the flat tax—even after 
the moderator told them it would cut taxes 
disproportionately for the wealthiest 
Americans. A woman who earns $30,000 a 
year explained that she hoped to be rich 
one day herself. The results of this session, 
bolstered by similar focus groups and polls, 
have given Republicans confidence that 


system? 


LIKE ME 


THE RICH 


What sort of changes 
would you rather see 
made to the current 
federal income-tax 


COMPLETELY REPLACE 
CURRENT SYSTEM 


MAJOR CHANGES 
MINOR CHANGES 


Do provisions like 
exemptions and 
deductions that reduce 
income taxes benefit er, 


people like you? 
BENEFIT PEOPLE 


MOSTLY BENEFIT 
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they can push the flat tax and 
withstand the Democrats’ 
strongest rebuttal: it throws 
more money back to the 
rich. 

Armey would eliminate 
the withholding of income 
tax by employers and force 
taxpayers to write a check 
to the Treasury each 
month: a measure that he 
hopes would remind tax- 
payers how much of their 
pay is taken by Washing- 
ton. This gimmick, howev- 
undercuts one of the 
biggest advantages of a flat 
tax: the simplicity and effi- 
ciency of withholding virtu- 
ally the exact amount of tax 
owed each year. Such with- 
holding would collect far 
more of the estimated $100 
billion in taxes that are 
evaded each year—and 

with less intrusion by the 1rs into the pri- 
vacy of individual taxpayers. “It’s easier to 
tax 50,000 businesses than 200 million 
individuals,” says Rabushka. In Britain and 
Japan, which have similar “taxing at the 
source” systems, most taxpayers with one 
job need not file a regular tax return. 
While flat-tax proponents are, for the 
most part, concerned with simplicity, 
another group of economists and law- 
makers emphasize the need to encourage 
savings and investment. They would 
| more radically transform the system by 
| ending the income tax entirely and by 


22% 
34% 
34% 





Targeting Deductions: Look Homeward, Taxman 





HE PUREST OF FLAT-TAX PROPOSALS WOULD CLEAR THE 

tax code of a bewildering array of deductions, prefer- 

ences and exemptions. While that kind of pristine sim- 

plicity is extremely appealing, it will not exactly be a state 

of bliss. What will be lost is the mortgage interest deduction, a 
loophole that most Americans consider a veritable birthright. 

In 1992, one quarter of all those filing federal returns, a 
total of 27 million taxpayers, claimed interest deductions aver- 
aging $7,300. The loophole comes at an enormous expense to 
the government, which loses $60 billion in annual revenue 
because of it. To make up for the amount, the government not 
only keeps tax rates higher than they would otherwise be but 
also creates esoteric schemes to squeeze out more taxes from 
other sources, adding to the perception that the tax system is 
complex and unfair. 

Nevertheless, any move to eliminate the tax shelter will 
bring cries of alarm—and danger to any politicians rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. Already, the building industry has 
geared up to argue that the deduction is the key to the Ameri- 
can dream. And so there are the half measures. One alterna- 
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tive is capping the deduction at $20,000 a year for joint filers, 
which at current rates on 30-year loans would be equal to the 
interest on a $275,000 mortgage. (Currently the deduction is 
limited to the interest paid on the first $1 million of debt.) The 
$20,000 cap would be harmless for about 95% of those now 
claiming the deduction, and by 1997 the change would raise 
an additional $10 billion. Other fixes produce less revenue. 
Eliminating the deduction on second homes would raise only 
$700 million. 

Keeping the deduction in full or part raises the hoary 
question of why government should favor any form of buying 
behavior over another. Economists say the tax preference for 
home mortgages encourages Americans to buy more housing 
than they would if the deduction were not available. A tax- 
payer in the highest bracket in effect has the government sub- 
sidizing 39.6% of his interest costs. Would the building in- 
dustry suffer without the deduction? Experts point out that 
Canada and Australia, which allow no such deduction, have 
the same 60% rate of homeownership as the U.S. —By Sunee! 
Ratan/Washington 
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shifting to taxes on consumption. 
Lugar’s national sales tax is one variety 
of consumption tax. But it stirs opposition 
on several fronts. It is regressive, falling 
most heavily on the poor, who spend the 
highest share of their income on consump 
tion. Joel Slemrod, a University of Michi- 
gan economist, calculates that to raise as 
much revenue as the current income tax, 
Lugar’s sales tax would need to be not 17% 
but And the world’s considerable 
experience with sales taxes shows that tax 


25%. 


rates above 10% encourage widespread 
cheating, with buyers seeking to pay under 
the table or in barter. 

The value-added tax, or VAT, common 
in Europe and supported in principle in 
the House by Texas’ Archer and Sam Gib- 
bons of Florida, is far easier to enforce, as 
goods are taxed at each stage of production 
and distribution. But to replace the income 
tax with the vaT, or with any other con- 
sumption tax, would require a painful and 
costly transition. Senators Sam Nunn of 
Georgia, a Democrat, and Pete Domenici 
of New Mexico, a Republican, have pro 
posed a plan for an “Unlimited Savings 
Allowance” that would permit taxpayers to 
deduct all savings and investments from 
the income they declare for tax purposes. 
In that manner, it would tax consumption. 
It would be at least as complex as the cur- 
rent system, but include generous expens- 
ing provisions that have won support from 
capital-intensive firms like Chrysler and 
Alcoa. But other companies, such as retail- 
ers, would suffer under this plan and will 
fight it. 

Indeed, the history of tax reform is one 
of powerful interests rising up to dilute 
attempts at greater simplification, efficien 
cy and fairness. But even if radical reform 
once again proves politically impossible, 
prospects for serious progress look hope- 
ful. Already, a strong coalition is forming 
around a modified flat tax on income that 
would preserve such deduc- 
tions as home-mortgage interest and chari- 
table donations. That’s what Gingrich and 
Kemp favor, and it’s in line with proposals 
by Richard Gephardt, the House minority 
leader, and New Jersey Democrat Senator 
Bill Bradley. 

The slope will be slippery under any 
compromise flat tax. 
There will be strong pressure to add just 
one more deduction, and exemption, and 
incentive. That should have been clear 
when Armey found himself unable to testi- 
fy at the hearing on his flat-tax proposal 
because he had to rush to line up votes for 
the grab bag of special-tax preferences that 
passed the House last Wednesday. —With 
reporting by Wendy Cole/Chicago, Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles, Jeffrey H. Birnbaum, John 
Dickerson and Suneel Ratan/Washington, Hilary 
Hylton/Austin. 
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TAX CUTS AND GIR 


100 days 
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By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


ROM BETWEEN THE HEAVY DRAP- 
eries of House majority whip Tom 
DeLay’s first-floor Capitol office, a 
bizarre scene could be glimpsed 
outside. In the normally 
heavily guarded parking lot, 13 ele- 
phants from the Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus were parading 
trunk-in-tail across the East Plaza, leading 
an entourage of dancing dogs and clowns 
on stilts. At the center of the mini-circus, a 
beaming Speaker Newt Gingrich shared a 
ring with a 14,762-lb. elephant named King 
Tusk. Touching off what would become a 
daylong stampede of inevitable jokes, the 
Speaker announced that the Capitol now 
had “the outer circus and the inner circus.” 
On this note of triumph and giddiness 
came the beginning of the end of the | 
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Republicans’ first 100 days in power. But 
in DeLay’s office there was little cause for 
celebration. The first vote on $189 billion 
in tax cuts was less than five hours away 
and the G.o.P.’s chief vote counter was still 
10 short of what he needed even to get the 
bill to the floor. What Gingrich,dubbed the 
“crowning jewel” of the G.o.P.’s “Contract 
with America” was in jeopardy. 

Ignoring the spectacle outside the win- 
dow, two Republican Congressmen and 
four staff 
working the phones. “Hey, we need some 
help with Metcalf,” DeLay shouted. Across 
the hall Andrea Sheldon of the Traditional 
Values Coalition, an organization of 31,000 
fundamentalist and evangelical churches 
alerted the group’s lobbyists to start calling 
the office of the freshman Republican from 
Washington State. Then she headed out 
the door to look for Jack Metcalf in person. 
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Ultimately, the Republicans prevailed by 
a comfortable 58 votes, largely in the inter- 
ests of political solidarity. Now, as they face 
the next 100 days, G.o.P. leaders must con- 
front the conflicting goals they have set: the 
ideological imperative of tax breaks and the 
public’s mandate that they cut the deficit. 
Last week the party’s leaders were startled by 
the effort that it took to win the contract's 
final big provision, the one that many had 
thought would be among their easiest. “I did- 
n't think it could be this hard to cut taxes,” 
moaned Ohio's John Boehner, chairman of 
the House Republican Conference. 

What, after all, could be more popular 
than cutting $500 in taxes for every child 
born to a family earning $200,000 and 
under? Democrats dismissed the amount 
as trivial—enough to buy, maybe, a pizza a 
week. Yet for a family of four earning 
$40,000, the tax credit would be like a 


3.5% pretax raise—more than many of 
them have been getting from employers. 
For Gingrich the political stakes could- 
nt have been higher. “It’s irrational to 
think you can hold together a center-right 
coalition if you don’t increase the take- 


| home pay of the workers who are part of 


your coalition,” Gingrich told Time. And 
while polls generally show that less than 
40% of the public would prefer tax cuts to 
deficit reduction, the Speaker noted that 
those who do “are all in our coalition.” 
Still, the trickiest question is, How will 
the G.0.P. pay for the tax cuts? They vowed to 
spell out their plans for financing the tax 
breaks, but two-thirds of the money raised by 
the bill would come from $177 billion in 
spending reductions yet to be specified. 
Republicans are count- 
ing on their welfare-reform 
bill to generate more than 
$60 billion in savings to help 
pay for the tax cuts—a bla- 
tant shift from have-nots to 
haves that makes moderates 
uncomfortable. While the 
welfare bill would cut feder- 
al payments for children 
born out of wedlock, the tax 
bill would reward married people for hav- 
ing more children. Many who voted for the 
bill felt similar doubts about a provision that 
could set up enormous tax shelters for cor- 
porations, allowing them a far more gener- 
ous write-off for buying new equipment. 
Democrats said the bill was a return to 
the discredited trickle-down theories of 
Ronald Reagan that produced a $4.6 
trillion national debt. Besides offering the 
family-tax credit, the bill cut capital-gains 
taxes for individuals in half and gave cor- 
porations breaks they had been seeking 
for years. All told, the Treasury Depart- 
ment estimated, more than half the tax cut 
would go to people earning $100,000 or 
more. Sneered Joseph Moakley, a Massa- 
chusetts Democrat: “From the mouths 


Which is more important, 
reducing the federal 
budget or cutting taxes? 
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of babes to the pockets of billionaires.” 

Not so, countered the Republicans, 
who offered figures showing that the mid- 
dle class would be the biggest winners. 
Outside experts were not persuaded that 
either set of numbers settled the question. 
“Fundamentally, if you know what you 
believe, you can find the facts to prove it,” 
said Clint Stretch, who analyzes federal 
tax policy for the accounting firm Deloitte 
& Touche LLP. “This is a theological 
issue.” 

If so, right before last week’s vote 
many of the G.o.P. faithful were feeling a 
bit weak of flesh. Almost half the House 
Republicans signed a letter arguing that 
the tax breaks should be narrowed so that 
they would only reach families earning 
$95,000 and less; a smaller 
but more influential group 
asked that they be contin- 
gent on meeting deficit- 
reduction targets. Gingrich 
rebuffed the first demand 
outright and overcame the 
second by agreeing to 
loosely tie the cuts to deficit 
goals. 

The final vote was 
another display of the discipline that 
marked the long march through the 100 
days—a lockstep both the scorn and envy of 
Democrats. But for some Republicans, it 
was a question of expedience and loyalty. 
“This is the conclusion of our 100 days,” said 
Connecticut's Christopher Shays. “We want 
to end on a positive note.” After all, Clinton 
has called the bill “a fantasy” and has threat- 
ened to veto it and other items in the Con- 
tract with America. Also, the bill now makes 
its way to the Senate, where deficit hawks 
such as Budget Committee chairman Pete 
Domenici and Finance chairman Bob Pack- 
wood have little enthusiasm for tax cuts. Or, 
as Bob Dole says, “The next 100 days will 
belong to the Senate.” —With reporting 
by Nina Burleigh/Washington 
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The Vote for Tax Breaks 


If this were your personal subscription copy of TIME 
magazine, this space would contain the voting records of 
your congressional Representative on these issues. 
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THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


Ducks, Flips and Panders 


HE HYPOCRISY OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES IS SO 

familiar that voters must often try to figure out which 

politician is lying least—and already the 1996 cam- 

paign is shaping up as an all-time whopper. Rarely has 
there been a presidential race with so many new positions and 
flip-flops this early in the game. Consider how, on just a few 
of the issues, the Republican candidates, in searching for an 
advantage, are rushing to rise above principle: 

Affirmative action, the hottest of the current season's hot- 
button issues, has provoked near unanimity. Every Republi- 
can wants to “revisit,” if not entirely junk, the minority-pref- 
erence programs begun in the 1960s. California’s Governor 
Pete Wilson, famous as a trend spotter, vigorously defended 
affirmative action when he was San Diego's mayor in the 
1970s. No more. Just as Wilson rode his state’s anti-immigrant 
sentiment to re-election last year, he is now arranging for an 
anti-affirmative-action — ini- 
tiative on California’s 1996 
ballot. That measure, he 
hopes, will draw a stark con- 
trast between him and Bill 
Clinton, who so far has only 
said he is “reviewing” the 
issue, Wilson wins chutzpah 
marks for reneging on his 
pledge to complete his 
gubernatorial term, but his 
switch on affirmative action 
wins only second place in 
this category. Top honors go 
to Bob Dole. In 1985 Dole 
successfully protested Ron- 
ald Reagan’s desire to revoke 
the key Executive Order on 
affirmative action that pro- 
hibited job discrimination. 
Today Dole is urging the repeal of such orders without even 
bothering to intone the fatuous argument that they've served 
their purpose and are no longer necessary. 

Gun control is another issue on which the front runner is 
shifting. While hardly a restriction advocate, Dole did vote 
for an early version of the Brady Bill. Now, in a bow to the 
gun lobby’s clout in G.o.P. primaries, Dole favors scrapping 
the ban on assault weapons enacted as part of last year’s 
crime bill. “He wants to eat into Phil Gramm’s strength 
among hard-core conservatives now that Wilson is challeng- 
ing him for the moderates,” explains a Dole adviser. “It hurts 
his reputation for standing up for what he believes, but he’s 
betting that no one can look less principled than Clinton. 
And Dole’s got to win the nomination first.” 

Social Security enjoys a consensus: no one wants to touch 
it. With his Ph.D. in economics, Phil Gramm used to declare 
candidly that fiscal sanity demanded reforming Social Securi- 
ty, even if that meant trimming the benefits of the seniors cur- 
rently receiving them. Now Gramm is leading the battle to 
phase out the earnings threshold that limits the benefits of 
well-off recipients. Wilson, like most of the others, is punting 








Bob Dole knows how to lead, and 





altogether. At a March 30 breakfast thrown for him by Henry 
Kissinger in New York City, Wilson deflected a question about 
Social Security: until the public is better educated about the 
problem, he said, politicians can’t deal with it seriously. On this 
one, at least, Dole has displayed some of the courage he hopes 
will carry him to the White House on his third try. When the 
balanced-budget amendment reached the Senate last month, 
Dole could have picked up enough votes to pass it by includ- 
ing language that would have exempted Social Security from 
any cuts. He refused and the measure failed. “It’s bad enough 
that we're not doing anything on Social Security,” says Warren 
Rudman, the former New Hampshire Senator and entitle- 
ment-reform leader who's supporting Dole, “but at least Bob 
didn’t let the situation become more fouled up—and he did that 
when people were saying he'd forfeit his leadership creden- 
tials if he couldn’t get the BBa passed. He could have caved, but 
, he didn't.” 

Abortion is causing its 
normal fits, and the waffling 
prize on this issue goes to 
? Lamar Alexander. As recent- 
2 ly as last summer, Alexander 
2 was telling prospective sup- 
porters that his views were 
too nuanced for labels. “That 
was O.K. for pro-choicers 
like me,” says Mary Louise 
Smith, a leading Iowa G.o.P. 
activist. “I really don’t 
understand his change.” 
Alexander today describes 
himself as pro-life—with a 
tortured caveat about “not 
wanting the government to 
subsidize, encourage or pro- 
how to follow too hibit” abortion. When | 
asked if he would permit military personnel to get abortions at 
government hospitals (as Clinton allows, in a reversal of the 
Reagan-Bush policies), Alexander said, “What are you talking 
about?” Since then, one Alexander aide has told me the can- 
didate would restore the old prohibition; a second has said 
Alexander would continue Clinton’s order; and a third has 
confessed that “our position needs work.” 

Foreign policy is on no one’s radar scope yet, except 
Richard Lugar’s. Usually when matters abroad are dis- 
cussed, Lugar’s expertise commands bipartisan respect. But 
now that he’s after the big prize, even Lugar has veered off- 
track. When Saddam Hussein recently jailed two Americans 
for straying into Iraq—an action requiring deft diplomacy— 
Lugar waxed on about sending the Marines to rescue them. 

What is it about running for President that often brings 
out the worst in politicians? Maybe the person best equipped 
to answer that question is Bill Clinton, whose feckless to- 
and-froing has caused so many Republicans to seek his job. 
But now they're embracing the very same tactics, which may 
guarantee for them the same disaffection that has caused the 
President to be so widely derided as an easy mark. a 
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FIRE FIGHTER: Showing her full gear before 
the start of her shift on the Eisenhower 


MILITARY 





PLANE REFUELER: A female crew member 
poses with a HARM air-to-surface missile 





COMMANDER: Assistant operations officer Jan 
Hamby on duty in the carrier's radio room 


Life on the Coed Carrier 


A historic experiment on the U.S.S. Eisenhower proves a rousing success 


By DOUGLAS WALLER US.S. EISENHOWER 


HE NIGHT WAS MOONLESS, THE 

kind of darkness that pilots liken 

to flying into a black hole. On the 

aircraft carrier U.S.S. Dwight D 

Eisenhower, Lieut. John (“Tuba”) 

Gadzinski inched the F-14 Tom- 
cat forward so a deck crewman could 
hook it to the catapult that would hurl the 
fighter skyward at 160 m.p.h. In the Tom- 
cat’s back seat, radar-intercept officer 
Lieut. (j.g.) Kristin (“Rosie”) 
glanced out of the cockpit to another 
deckhand holding a lighted box that 
flashed “66,000 Ibs.,” the plane’s weight. 
Dryfuse circled her flashlight to signal 
that the weight was correct 

Gadzinski, 31, got his nickname be- 
cause he plays the instrument with sym- 
phony orchestras and aboard ship. Dry- 
fuse, 24, got hers after a port call when her 
male squadron mates discovered she took 
kidding well, snapping out comebacks that 
would make Roseanne blush 

Tuba powered up the engines and 
made one last scan of his panel. Tonight 
they would practice intercept maneuvers 
over the Adriatic Sea with the carrier's 
F/A-18 Hornets. Rosie grabbed a bar over 
her instrument panel and tensed every 
muscle in her body. Launch! 

The Tomcat jumped like a bucking 
bronco. One second. Two seconds. That’s 
all the time Tuba and Rosie have to decide 
if the jet has enough power to lift off. If 
not, they would have to eject in a half- 


Dryfuse 
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second, plunge into the ocean and hope 
the Eisenhower doesn't run over them. 

The Tomcat dipped slightly as it flew 
off the bow, then rose. “Two-one-one 
airborne,” Dryfuse radioed the ship, indi- 
cating the tail number of their plane. Tuba 
and Rosie flew off to work. 

At the end of this week the Eisenhower 
arrives at its home port in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, completing a historic six-month 
cruise with the first group of women to 
serve on a combat ship. The results of the 
experiment have been eagerly awaited. 
Before the ship had even begun sea trials 
last summer, the Navy’s macho diehards 
spread dark warnings _ that 
ordered on board by Congress, wouldn't 
perform as well as men aboard the 
nuclear-powered carrier. Mixing the sexes 
in cramped quarters for so long, some crit- 
ics argued, would turn the [ke into a Love 
Boat. The camaraderie of its male jet jock- 
eys, others declared, would be shattered by 
having females in cockpits. 

In fact, the naysayers will be sorely dis- 
appointed, as TIME discovered during an 
exclusive visit to the ship last month. While 
the integration of the sexes in such close 
quarters created some delicate dilemmas 
and awkward moments, the Eisenhower's 
mission was a resounding success. During 
a busy half-year stint, the [ke suffered no 
decline in combat readiness. With more 
than 400 women in its crew of 5,000, the 
Eisenhower was effectively deployed off 
the coast of Haiti for the U.S. intervention 
last September; it then steamed to the 
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Middle East in October when Saddam 
Hussein marched Iraqi troops to the 
Kuwaiti border. In December it was post- 
ed in the Adriatic, where its jets patrolled 
the no-fly zone over Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Throughout the cruise, the ship performed 
“as well as if not better than before women 
were aboard,” says the [ke’s executive offi- 





INTEGRATION: Four flight-deck crew members; 


cer, Captain Doug Roulstone. “As a matter 
of fact, if you took women off the ship now, 
it wouldn't feel right.” 

More than $1 million was spent reno- 
vating bathrooms and sleeping quarters to 
accommodate women. Crewmen received 
color-coded brochures on how to act 
around their female shipmates. (A polite 
compliment, for example, was in the 
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OFF THE FLIGHT DECK: In the mess hall, after caring for a plane 


“green zone” and acceptable. “Red zone” 
behavior included promising promotions 
for sex.) Squadron commanders held semi- 
nars for pilots’ wives, some of whom were 
nervous about their husbands working in 
close quarters with female aviators. Doc- 
tors trained in gynecology were brought on 
board. Even the ship’s barbers were given 
classes in cutting women’s hair. 

Some adjustments were almost comic. 
Females quickly learned that their lingerie 
would be ruined in the ship’s laundry, 
which has no GENTLE wash cycle. The 
mess-hall menu was geared to hungry 
young males, with few low-fat items. More 
bathrooms had to be allotted to women in 
the 1,092-ft.-long carrier so they wouldn't 
have to walk city blocks to find one. Male 
sailors received so many lectures about 





of the 5,000 people on board, 400 were women 


fraternization that they were afraid at first 
even to talk to females. “Everyone was on 
edge,” says Bosun’s Mate | Isaac Small. 

At first, women too were intimidated, 
says the ship’s assistant operations officer, 
Commander Jan Hamby. “But,” she said, 
“a comfort level was eventually 
lished. There was almost a sigh of relief by 

when they 
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the women they realized 
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weren't walking into a den of chauvinists— 
and by the men who realized the women 
weren't out to charge them with sexual 
harassment at every turn.” 

Male pilots were worried that women 
would be in cockpits before they were 
ready. But those fears were assuaged in 
December, when Lieut. Shannon Work- 
man, an EA-6B Prowler pilot, was sent 
ashore because she had trouble landing 
her radar-jamming jet. (A male pilot was 
sent home for the same reason.) Female 
aviators were relieved as well. “Nobody 
wants lives on the carrier sacrificed to the 
altar of political correctness,” said Lieut. 
Commander Janet Marnane, an F-14 radar 
intercept officer. 

Women improved things—because of 
military skills and because of gender. 


There was 
almost a sigh of 
relief by the 
women when 
they realized 
they werent 
walking into 
aden of 
chauvinists ... 


Wives noticed they were getting better 
gifts because their husbands had female 
shipmates during port calls to advise 
them on shopping. “Some of the guys 
have an easier time talking to females 
than males about family problems,” said 
Airman Heather Weers. Feeling competi- 
tion, the men also worked harder. And 
foul language was toned down. “I think 
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HELICOPTER PILOT: Lieut. Lynne Fowler in her SH-3 Sea King 





we've become a little more civilized,” said 
the skipper, Captain Alan Mark Gemmill. 

But the Ike’s senior officers expected 
some sex-related problems. And there 
were some. Before the ship set sail, a 
female crew member claimed she was 
sexually assaulted. After the carrier got 
under way, 15 women left early because 
they were pregnant—12 before the ship 
set sail; three during port calls—two of 
those with their husbands. Two women 
complained that they had been sexually 
harassed. Gemmill strongly discouraged 
dating, but officers admit that many crew 
members fraternized. Half a 
dozen couples went to the captain and 
announced they had fallen in love. Last 
month a male and female crew member 
videotaped themselves having sex in a 
ship’s compartment. The man was caught 
after he showed the tape to other sailors. 
Some junior officers remain skeptical 
about the performance. “We 
have taken the focus away from being a 
potent fighting ship and made the Ike a 
showboat,” grumbled a lieutenant. “We 
succeeded in this deployment, but would 
we succeed in combat?” 

The Navy says problems must be put 
in context. The harassment cases were set- 
tled by officers on the ship and deemed 
minor. Investigators could not find enough 
evidence that the female crew member 
was sexually assaulted. Gemmill says the 
total number of disciplinary cases was less 
than on previous cruises, while the carri- 
er’s performance indicators, such as air- 
craft-sortie rates and maintenance levels, 
have improved. The pregnancy rate aboard 
the Ike was far lower than the overall preg- 
nancy rate for Navy women serving on 
land. The two involved in the videotape 
incident have been kicked out of the Navy. 
And the six pairs of lovebirds? They were 
split up—half transferred to shore jobs of 
their choice, half remaining on board. The 
Navy is willing to tolerate love—as long as 
love doesn’t get in the way of fighting. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


A raid by separatist 
Muslims leaves a 
provincial town in ruins 


By ANTHONY SPAETH 





RESSED |N MILITARY FATIGUES AND 

carrying rifles, the strangers be- 

gan drifting into town the night of 

April 3 and continued arriving the 

next morning. Some came on bus- 

es, others in a truck. Residents of the iso- 

lated trading town of Ipil (pop. 52,000), 

500 mi. south of Manila, noticed the new- 

comers. But soldiers are a common sight 

most places in the Philippines, particular- 

ly on the turbulent southern island of 

Mindanao, with its history of Muslim 

insurgency. “We thought they were real 

army,” said Arturo Dimla, a local accounts 
clerk. 

Until 12:30 p.m. the next day, that is, 

when one of the gunmen entered the 
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Emil Emilios Restaurant and Bakeshop | firearms and explosives. Another theory 


and shot dead a Philippine army major as 
he ate lunch. For the next 2% hours, the 
fake soldiers made Ipil a hell on earth. 
They gunned down men, women and 
children, plundered the town’s seven 
banks and took money from shops. “They 
were killing people like they do this every 
day,” said a survivor, Loyita de los Reyes. 
Rogelio Villafuerte, a public-works engi- 
neer, said, “They came to town ready to 


| start a war.” The 200 or so gunmen ended 


the carnage around 3 p.m., then saun- 
tered out of town, taking along 13 
hostages, including a group of women 
wearing uniforms from Gerry’s depart- 
ment store. Left behind were 53 dead, 44 
wounded and a white flag with the name 
of Abu Sayyaf (Bearer of the Sword), a 
Muslim separatist group known to have 
ties to terrorists. 

Interior Secretary Rafael Alunan said 
the attack was staged in retaliation for the 
arrest of six alleged Muslim militants in 
Manila on April 1 for illegal possession of 
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held that the assault was simply a terrorist 
fund raiser: the gunmen left town with 
sacks of cash totaling $1 million. Whatever 
the motivation, the incident was the latest 
evidence that despite decades of fighting 
and negotiating, the Philippines, with a 
mostly Christian population of 66 million, 
has still to solve the problem of separatism 
among its 6 million Muslims. Two days af- 
ter the [pil raid, President Fidel Ramos 
fired the leader of the army’s southern 
command, Brigadier General Regino Lac- 
son, as well as the commander of the 102nd 
Infantry Brigade, near Ipil. At week’s end 
Ramos flew to the town to survey the dam- 
age. After meeting with town and military 
officials, he barked, “Go get those terrorists 
and protect our communities.” 

The government had been expecting 
Abu Sayyaf to make a move as early as two 
weeks ago. The five-year-old group, one of 
several demanding either autonomy or a 
separate Muslim state on Mindanao, has 
been linked to the Islamic fundamentalists 
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charged with planning the 1993 bombing of 
the World Trade Center in New York City. 
The connections have been detailed in 
recent weeks by Edwin Angeles, once Abu 
Sayyafs military strategist, who surren- 
dered to Philippine authorities in February 
after a falling out with his fellow fighters. 
Angeles, backed by military intelligence, 
has linked Abu Sayyaf with Ramzi Ahmed 
Yousef, the alleged mastermind of the 
World Trade Center attack. 

Ipil, a predominantly Catholic town, 
was the site of violence between Muslim 
insurgents and Christian vigilantes in 1972, 
the first battle of a 20-year Muslim insur- 
rection on Mindanao that left more than 
50,000 people dead. The ferocity of last 
week’s attack surprised even followers of 
Abu Sayyaf. The group was previously 

j thought to have only about 350 armed 
members, mostly on the smaller islands of 
Basilan and Jolo rather than Mindanao. Af- 
ter the Ipil slaughter, military-intelligence 

‘ officers are convinced that Abu Sayyaf is 
receiving help from members of the coun- 
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try’s two largest Muslim fighting groups, 
the Moro National Liberation Front and 
the Moro Islamic Liberation Front, which 
have a combined armed force of 15,000. 
The MNLF is engaged in peace negotiations 
with the Ramos government, talks that 
have so far yielded preliminary agree- 


UNDER SIEGE: Survivors of last week’s raid on Ipil survey the charred remains of their 
homes, left; above, soldiers and civilians carry a Muslim rebel injured in the fighting 


ments between the two sides. Abu Sayyaf, | 


which includes several grown children of 
Muslim separatists killed in the 1970s con- 


| flict, maintains that the peace talks betray 


the Muslim cause. 

Few believe that Abu Sayyaf could 
have acted alone in unfamiliar territory, 
especially given the careful planning that 
preceded the assault. It began with a di- 
versionary tactic at dawn Tuesday, when 
unidentified armed men attacked security 
guards at a gold mine 15 mi. outside the 
town. Colonel Roberto Santiago, the 102nd 
Brigade commander, sent his 40 best sol- 
diers. At 12:30, with the garrison depleted, 
the killing began. Some residents, hearing 
gunshots, thought a fire had broken out: 
since there is only one telephone in town, 
Ipil’s customary way to raise a fire alarm is 
to fire shots into the air. The gunmen, 
wearing black ninja hoods or blood-red 
neckerchiefs, fanned out through the 
town. The men killed a guard at the Allied 
Bank branch and emptied the tellers’ 
drawers. When the assistant bank manag- 
er said he could not open the vault, they 
shot staff members and two remaining 
guards, Gunmen walked from store to 
store, often laughing, as they fired wildly 
and emptied cash registers. 

“One man was drinking a Coke with 
one hand and shooting his AK-47 into 
shops with the other,” recalled a resident. 
The killers came to Jeffrey Agtoto’s family 
store twice; when he told the second group 
that his cash had already been taken, they 
killed him. Efren Pascualado, a young pas- 
tor, was shot in the leg. “I saw a man ona 








roof I thought was a soldier, and I said, 
‘Please, sir, help me.’” He wasn’t a soldier. 
But in one of the few acts of kindness that 
day, the gunman told the pastor, “Escape.” 

At 1:20, the raid’s leader gave a one- 
word order—“Impiyerno!” (Hell)—and the 
men started setting fire to Ipil; eventually 
the entire city center was virtually de- 
stroyed. When four fire fighters drove in 
from the edge of town on a yellow fire 
truck, the rebels shot the driver in the 
head. Then they made a leisurely with- 
drawal. From his house, where he was hid- 
ing with his family, Villafuerte watched 
them depart. “They stopped up the road at 
a shop to drink Cokes and beer,” he said. 
“They didn’t kill anybody. But I don’t think 
they paid for the beers.” After 4 p.m., the 
first military helicopters finally swooped 
over Ipil. By then the attackers had split 
into two groups and moved out to the 
distant hills, picking up a dozen more 
hostages as they went. 

By week's end the army had poured 
more than 1,000 troops into the area, and 
they were fighting a running battle with 
some 200 rebels 15 mi. west of Ipil. The 
troops attacked with artillery and heli- 
copter gunships, and the guerrillas re- 
turned the fire, forcing some 7,000 people 
to flee for their safety. Army officers said 
the rebels were trying to link up with rein- 
forcements from an MNLF camp at Siocon, 
in the adjoining province. The Abu Sayyaf 
had forced civilians to bury at least 14 of 
their dead fighters. The toll on the other 
side: five hostages and three soldiers. 

In Ipil, survivors were picking through 
the smoldering remains of their town for 
more bodies and looking toward the future 
with dread. “It was a peaceful place until 
this,” said De los Reyes. Now she and oth- 
er residents of Mindanao wonder whether 
they will know peace again. —Reported by 
John Colmey/Ipil and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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Whatever 


Edgar Wants 


... Seagram’s heir will try to get. Now he’s making 
his own movie melodrama: The Taking of MCA 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
OW DOES THE OLD SONG GO? 
“Come closer now/ So I can 
see you in the dark/ ... Hold on 
to me/ ... And tell the things 
that no one else would say/ ... 
And I love to hear your voice 
sayin’ it’s all right.” 

That 1985 Dionne Warwick ballad, 
Whisper in the Dark, summons up the 
erotic appeal of the unknown. And now the 
man who wrote its lyrics, Edgar Bronfman 
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Jr., is coming closer to possessing some- 
thing he has desired for most of his 39 
years: a Hollywood studio. Last week 
Bronfman, the president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Seagram Co., was deep in 
negotiations with Japan’s Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial to take control of MCA, 
which owns record labels, theme parks, TV 
shows, a pleasant parcel of Southern Cali- 
fornia real estate—and Universal Studios. 
Seagram, the Canadian purveyor of whis- 
key, wine and Tropicana juices, was re- 
portedly offering about $5.6 billion for 
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80% of the entertainment conglomerate. 

At week’s end, many guesses and ques- 
tions shrouded the negotiations. The two 
companies were insisting that “there is no 
assurance an agreement will be reached.” 
But if the deal does fly, Matsushita will 
have escaped from a nettlesome marriage, 
though ata steep price (about a 35% loss on 
the original investment, owing mostly to 
the weakness of the dollar vs. the yen). And 
Bronfman, the wandering son who official- 
ly took over the family business only last 
year, will invest his shareholders’ money so 
he can realize his dream. He will ascend 
from mere billionaire status to a more 
glamorous title: moviemaker. 

Already Bronfman has earned the title 
of mischiefmaker. His sorties are tilting the 
fortunes of several prominent companies— 
not just Matsushita, MCA and his own but 
also Du Pont, Time Warner and infant 
multimedia outfit DreamWorks SKG. Last 
week, for $8.8 billion, the chemical giant 
bought back most of Seagram’s 24.1% of 
Du Pont stock. Time Warner, of which Sea- 
gram owns a provocative 14.9%, braced for 
a messy stock scramble should Bronfman 
sell his shares. DreamWorks also looked to 
the shy, dapper mogul for indications that 
he would retain MCA’s current, embattled 
management and thus be in line to distrib- 
ute the new company’s movies and CDs. 

Entertainment executives saw MCA asa 
smart buy for the 21st century: surely there 
are rosier prospects for software than for 
spirits. But Bronfman wasn’t selling his 
whiskey interests; he was giving up on a 
company with a strong present (Du Pont 
stock accounted for nearly 70% of Seagram’s 
pretax profits last year) and a robust future. 
Unsurprisingly, Wall Street greeted both 
the Du Pont sale and the MCA negotiations 
with derision. On Friday Moody’s Investors 
Service announced that it was considering 
“the possible downgrade” of Seagram's 
debt. Seagram stock dropped nearly 17% 
during the week, closing Friday at 26”. 

Wall Street speculators signaled that 
they liked only one scenario: that an in- 
vestor buying Bronfman’s block of shares 
could set off a contest for Time Warner. 
Rumors that General Electric’s Jack 
Welch could be the buyer helped send 
Time Warner's stock up more than 3% on 
Friday, closing at 38/4. 

Close watchers of Seagram thought 
Bronfman got too little for his Du Pont 
stake. Says Ken Shea, an analyst at Stan- 
dard & Poor's: “It doesn’t make sense to 
dump a solid business like Du Pont, which 
throws off good dividends, and take on a 
much riskier investment in MCA. But then 
the press accounts of Edgar Jr. don’t give 
him a lot of credit. They paint him as a Dan 
Quayle who is ready to wreck Seagram.” 

Bronfman could be Dan Quayle or 
Champale—or something more potent, a 










value to MCA (he had kept Universal prof- 
itable with such hits as E.T., Back to the Fu- 
ture and Jurassic Park) and his personal 
debt to Sheinberg, whom he calls a mentor. 
So DreamWorks said some of its products 
could be distributed by MCA—in a deal 
that could be worth $1 billion over the 


strong successor to his father. Ju- 
nior has cut costs, promoted such 
high-margin products as Martell 
Cognac and bought the Dole fruit- 
juice line to complement Tropicana. 
Seagram’s profits doubled in 1994, to 
$734 million. 








































Edgar Sr. had his own expensive 
fling in movies; he bought part of MGM 
in 1967 only to sell it two years later at a 
loss of about $10 million. By that time, his 
son was reading scripts for producer David 
Puttnam. Edgar Jr. found a »« 
script he loved, and in 1972, at jy 
Puttnam’s goading, produced 
the movie, a flop called The 
Blockhouse. He was 17. Witha 
show-biz dilettante’s drive, he 
invested in Broadway plays, 
wrote pop songs, married a 
singer-actress and produced a 
few other films—notably a 
Jack Nicholson melodrama, 
The Border, released in 1982 
by MCA-Universal. 

MCA has lately been in- 
volved in its own corporate 
melodrama. In 1990 Mat- 
sushita bought the company 
in a $6.6 billion deal arranged 
by the movie Mephisto, 
Michael Ovitz, chief of Cre- 
ative Artists Agency. Profits were 
plentiful, thanks to a flourishing 
music division, helped by ac- 
quiring David Geffen’s record 
holdings, and a folio of hit 
films, most of them produced 
by Steven Spielberg. And at 
first, Japanese-American 
relations were smooth. 
Then some of the Mat- 
sushita executives who 
were on good terms 
with MCA president Sid- 
ney J. Sheinberg were fired. 
Says MCA movie chief Tom Pol- 
lock: “I believe if the Matsushita adminis- 
tration hadn’t changed, they would not 
have sold the company.” 

Sheinberg, a brassy American entre- 
preneur, wanted to diversify his business, 
but the conservative Japanese refused. 
Like Godzilla in hibernation, Matsushita 
sat in its Osaka cave, occasionally emerging 
to roar No! “Sid would have bought Virgin 
Records, he would have bought NBC,” says 
Irving Azoff, MCA’s former music boss. 
“He was really frustrated that the Japanese 
wouldn’t let him do any of that.” The bro- 
kered marriage was soon looking as vul- 
nerable as Lyle Lovett’s to Julia Roberts. 
And Ovitz, the canny matchmaker, was ap- 
parently unwilling or unable to save it. 

When Spielberg formed DreamWorks 
with Geffen and former Disney movie czar 
Jeffrey Katzenberg, he realized both his | 
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The company boasts top 
music acts, theme parks 
(with an E.T. ride) and 
best-selling books. It also 
has an ailing film unit: 
Waterworld, its summer 
epic, cost $175 million 
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next decade—if Matsushita would keep 
Sheinberg and chairman Lew Wasser- 
man aboard. The Japanese never re- 
sponded to the offer. 
Arash of rumors now suggests 
that Bronfman, if he buys MCA, 


would ask one of his friends, 
Ovitz or at-large media 
mogul Barry Diller, to run it. 
But either of them would 
surely insist on substantial 
equity, and last week both 
were denying any interest in 
the job. It is more logical that 
Bronfman would urge Shein- 
berg to stay on—not least be- 
cause that would assure 
MCA of a Spielberg-Dream- 
Works connection—but that 
Edgar Jr. would run the 
show. 

“I don’t want to speculate 
on what Id like to have hap- 
pen,” Sheinberg said Friday. 
“And one reason, I guess, is 


that I don’t know.” But clearly he 
wants to put Matsushita behind 
him. “It means I'll be able to freely 
go about buying whatever brand of 
television I want to. There’s some- 
thing to be said for free choice.” 
(Some MCA-ers may not agree: last 
week there was a run on the com- 
pany store, as employees scurried 
to buy Matsushita hardware at discount be- 
fore it was shipped back to Osaka.) 
Freedom is exhilarating, and the movie 
business is intoxicating. Another whiskey 
merchant, Joseph P. Kennedy, thought so 
in 1928 when he briefly took over Pathé 
pictures. Back then, Jules Stein, MCA’s 
founder, was booking singers into speak- 
easies; and Sam Bronfman, the new owner 
of Seagram, was bootlegging spirits across 
the Canadian border into Prohibition-era 
America. Wall Street is hoping that for Sea- 
gram’s sake, Sam’s grandson Edgar Jr. does 
not forget the first rule of a speakeasy: the 
bartender is supposed to stay sober. 
Maybe that doesn’t matter to Bronf- 
man: he hears his own voice sayin’ it’s all 
right. In this respect, Edgar Jr. is like the 
hero of one of his own movies. There is a 
scene in The Border where Jack Nicholson 
is asked why he is trying to accomplish a 
feat most people think is crazy. His reply: 
“I guess I gotta feel good about something 


—Reported by Bernard Baumohl/ 


New York, Patrick E. Cole and Jeffrey Ressner/Los 
Angeles and Edward W. Desmond/Tokyo 
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The Aborigines believe that this entire 
country was sung into existence by the Spirits. 
Come, listen to the music. 





Listen to the laughter of kookaburras in primeval 
forests. To the pulsing hum of Aboriginal music at 
ancient ceremonies which reenact the creation of t 
world. To tall tales in outback pubs. Listen to the 
muffled thunder of our surf. Listen, finally, to the 
kind of music people say you can hear even when 


it’s absolutely quiet 
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By ERIK LARSON 
® BUSINESS 
! TAKES A LOT TO RATTLE RUPERT MUR 


doch, but in January, as he faced Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
lawyers probing his 10-year-old pur 
chase of TV stations now at the core of 
his Fox Broadcasting network, he 


grew clearly angry. “Either your people 


7 can't read, don’t understand English or un- 
derstand instruction,” he said, his voice 
stone-hard, “or you have a witch-hunt in 

this.” 


It was a telling moment in an investi 





gation that has largely escaped public no 


A little-notice ze feder al I obe | y stalled i tice, unfolding in a bureaucratic arena 
mogul’s U.S. empire—and perhaps imperiled it more typically characterized by paper than 


passion. But nothing about this investiga 
tion is ordinary—not the players, not the 
stakes, not even the Fcc’s behavior. One of 
its own commissioners publicly attacked 
the probe branding certain actions “mis 
guided.” Even the form of the investigation 
is unusual, with the commission's lawyers 
demanding documents from throughout 
Murdoch's U.S. empire and ordering depo- 
sitions from Murdoch, former Fox Inc. 
chairman Barry Diller and a dozen other 
current and former Fox officials 

So far, the investigation has frozen 
$1 billion in Fox deals to sell and buy TV 
stations, all meant to help the upstart net 
work catch up with the Big Three. The 
probe threatens to kill one of these deals 
the $38 million takeover of an NBC affiliate 
in Green Bay, Wisconsin. The Fcc’s inves 
tigation also forced Murdoch to place into 
trusteeship two powerful stations he bought 
under an option included as part of his 
$500 million investment last year in New 
World Communications, the deal that won 
Fox a dozen new affiliates—mostly from 
cBs—in some of America’s biggest TV mar 
kets. And the probe halted Fox's aggressive 
campaign to recruit still more affiliates 
giving the Big Three time to shore up their 
existing relationships. Murdoch, who be- 
came a U.S. citizen as part of his bid for en 
tertainment supremacy, is battling the Fcc 
with legal might and free-market indigna 
tion. He sniffs, “I thought this was Ameri 
ca, where competition was good. 

To Murdoch, the investigation is a 
product of partisan revenge, obsolete law 
and the machinations of an embittered ri- 
val. To others it is a David-vs.-Goliath story 
in which an obscure Washington attorney 
(named David, in fact) “took a swing in the 
dark and hit someone on the chin,” as one 
media lawyer describes it. Still others see 
the probe as a case study in how companies 
can abuse the regulatory process. It is near 
ing its climax just as Congress prepares to 
jettison a battery of obsolete media reg- 
ulations and launch an era of explosive 
competition 

But even instant deregulation couldn't 
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help Murdoch at the moment. What began 
as a routine proceeding evolved, with a lot 
of push from Fox-rival NBC into a full- 
blown investigation of whether Murdoch 
misled the commission in disclosing how 
he and his News Corp. would own the orig- 
inal TV stations. If the commission were to 
rule against him, it could conceivably re- 
voke his licenses, command him to restruc- 
ture his ownership or mere-ly fine 
him. Or it could convene a formal 
hearing, a category of proceeding 
one media lawyer describes as the 
“first step toward capital punish- 
ment.” A full Fcc hearing would 
subject Murdoch to months, per- 
haps years, of legal wrangling and 
uncertainty. At a time when speed 
and confidence are crucial com- 
petitive assets, a hearing would 
hobble Murdoch’s ability to strike 
the kind of stunning deal that has 
become his trademark. Says Henry 
Geller, a former Fcc counsel, “That 
would be the end of Murdoch.” 

Since launching Fox, Mur- 
doch has evolved well beyond his 
image as an Australian tabloid 
king given to bashing Britain’s roy- 
al family. With the Fox studio as 
his foundation—his taproot into 
American TV and film—he has 
built an interlocking empire that 
has made him the widely acknowl- 
edged leader in the race to domi- 
nate the global media business. 
Just through his Star TV satellite 
network, he broadcasts TV pro- 
grams to 42 million homes in 53 
countries throughout Asia. “The light bulb 
has just gone on that the guy is so integrat- 
ed, he has so many ways to win, that the 
networks are by comparison pretty narrow 
companies,” says Steven Lerman, a Wash- 
ington media lawyer. 

Murdoch founded his Fox network a 
decade ago, when he paid a seemingly ex- 
orbitant $1.6 billion to buy six TV stations 
from John Kluge, head of Metromedia. 
Mark Fowler, Fcc chairman at the time and 
a fervent apostle of deregulation, remem- 
bers joining thé pair for their celebratory 
lunch. “It was hard to see who had the 
greater Cheshire smile;” Fowler recalls. 
“They were both exceedingly pleased.” 

The Fcc had long cherished the dream 
of establishing a fourth TV network to give 
the Big Three some creative and ideologi- 
cal competition. Along came Murdoch, just 
after buying half of 20th Century Fox, the 
film studio then headed by Diller. He was 
hardly an ideal prospect. For one thing, 
federal law bars companies from owning 
TV stations and newspapers in the same 
markets. Murdoch owned the New York 
Post and hoped as part of the Metromedia 
deal to acquire WNEW-TV in New York. 


Moreover, Murdoch was still an Aus- 
tralian citizen, and his News Corp. was or- 
ganized under Australian law. One of the 
Fcc’s primary mandates was to enforce 
laws restricting foreign ownership of U.S. 
airwaves. The commission had long inter- 
preted one such law as barring alien com- 
panies from indirectly owning or control- 
ling more than 25% of a television station. 


One lawyer said about David Honig’s 
gutsy move to take on Murdoch, 
44He took a swing in the dark and hit 


someone on the chin.77 





“Any exception,” says Geller, “would have 
been a blockbuster, a precedent-setting 
matter.” 

Murdoch agreed to sell the Post, which 
he repurchased in 1993 under an Fcc 
waiver granted to help him rescue the 
struggling paper, but the second obstacle 
proved more daunting. Murdoch aban- 
doned his Australian citizenship and with 
great fanfare became an American. Next 
he structured the deal so that he, now an 
American citizen, and Diller would to- 
gether own 76% of the voting control of 
the stations. Through a long chain of inter- 
mediary companies, Murdoch's Australia- 
based News Corp. would own the 
remaining 24% of the voting stock, just un- 
der the federal threshold. 

What the Fcc apparently did not know, 
or had failed to understand, was that this 
76-to-24 ratio, while it seemed to satisfy 
federal requirements, said nothing about 
who actually owned the underlying assets 
of the stations. In fact, News Corp. indi- 
rectly owns more than 99%, a fact Mur- 
doch’s lawyers explicitly disclosed only last 
year, after prodding by the commission. 
The question then became: Did Murdoch 
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lie, or was the Fcc not competent enough 
to figure it out? 

For years no one openly challenged the 
deal’s structure, although css in 1990-91 
did try in vain to persuade a senior Con- 
gressman and two newspapers to inves- 
tigate. Virtually anyone can challenge re- 
newals or transfers of broadcast licenses, a 
practice that acknowledges that the air- 
waves are public property, at least 
2 in theory. Enter David Honig, a 
* Washington lawyer who often 
represents the interests of minori- 
s ty clients before the rcc. He too 
: had wondered about the deal and, 
: in mid-1993, found the time and 
» a willing client, a unit of the 
N.A.A.C.P,, to allow him to do the 
> necessary digging. The N.A.A.C.P. 
felt that allowing a foreign compa- 
= ny to compete for broadcast prop- 
erties unfairly impeded the efforts 
of minority entrepreneurs to do 
likewise. Late one night, while 
reading a News Corp. report to the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Honig spotted something 
that intrigued him: News Corp. 
was claiming Fox as a subsidiary. 
“But that’s funny,” Honig recalls 
thinking. “That’s not what Fox was 
telling the Fcc.” 

Three months later, Honig 
used Fox’s planned purchase of a 
Philadelphia television station as a 
forum for arguing that News 
Corp., a foreign company, illegal- 
ly owned Fox’s stations. 


ONIG’S PETITION DELAYED FCC 
approval of the deal past its 
“drop dead” date, thus killing the 
purchase. In frustration, Fox 
asked the commission to resolve 
the foreign-ownership question 
once and for all. How seriously Fox meant 
this request, however, now seems open to 
debate. In March the Fcc’s Mass Media Bu- 
reau asked Murdoch to disclose exactly 
how much equity—what share of the Fox 
station’s assets—was represented by the 
stock owned by News Corp. In reply, Fox 
restated the 76-to-24 split but told the Fcc 
that “the precise dollar value of News 
Corp’s equity contribution at any given 
time would appear immaterial.” To out- 
siders, the response seemed an example of 
Murdoch’s legendary arrogance, especially 
in light of the Fcc’s insistence on maximum 
disclosure at all times. 

The commission again demanded 
the information. This time, in a marked- 
ly more conciliatory response, Fox dis- 
closed News Corp.’s 99% stake in the 
stations’ assets. Says Honig: “It would be 
an understatement to say that among 
communications lawyers, word of that 





letter was like the bombing of Dresden.” 

The disclosure was apparently news to 
two FCC examiners closely involved in the 
case, Roy Stewart and his assistant Stephen 
Sewell, both widely respected for their de- 
tailed scrutiny of applications. In formal af- 
fidavits filed earlier this year, both said 
they did not know that News Corp. owned 
so much equity. Murdoch counters that 
News Corp’s ownership was fully disclosed 
in 1985. In his deposition he told investiga- 
tors he would have been “mad” to hide 
anything from the commission, given the 
size of his investment. Of the Fcc’s Stewart, 
Murdoch says, “Maybe he just didn’t read 
the application.” 

Nowhere in the original materials, 
though, did Murdoch explicitly disclose 
News Corp’s 99% share of equity. More- 
over, the investigation unearthed docu- 
ments indicating that foreign ownership 
remained a sensitive issue among Mur- 
doch’s attorneys long after the Fcc’s initial 
approval. A memo dated June 5, 1990, from 
Michael Gardner, a Washington attorney 
who managed Murdoch's original applica- 
tion, calls Fox's ownership structure “ar- 
guably vulnerable to challenge.” He warns 
that it is paramount” to avoid any 
change that “would potentially in- 
vite re-examination” by the com- 
mission. 

By the end of last summer, ru- 
mor had spread among capital 
media lawyers that the Fcc was 
about to resolve the dispute in a 
way that would allow Fox to con- 
tinue operating unimpeded. In 
the meantime, however, Mur- 
doch, a deal junkie who thrives on 
unsettling the competition, had 
launched a revolution in the land- 
scape of television. And he had 
made an energetic enemy—NBC. 
“What this is all about is: Murdoch 
plays by Murdoch’s rules,” says a 
former Fcc official, “and he just 
blew NBc’s mind.” 

In the pursuit of “content” to 
feed his vast global distribution 
network, Murdoch had gone on a 
global sports shopping binge, even 
buying the rights to broadcast 
badminton to the Chinese. Late in 
1993 he outbid css for the National 
Football League’s National Football 
Conference games—a package that 
also lets Fox broadcast the Super 
Bowl in January 1997. The deal was vintage 
Murdoch: The pre-emptive bid outside all 
bounds of fiduciary caution, based not on 
the calculations of investment bankers but 
rather on what Murdoch felt the franchise 
was worth to him. He knew css had the 
right to top Fox’s final bid but believed cBs 
chairman Laurence Tisch would bring his 
legendary tightfistedness to the table. “We 





knew we had to go with a figure that would 
cut him off psychologically,’ says Murdoch, 
relishing the memory. 

When Lucie Salhany, then chairman of 
Fox Broadcasting, announced Murdoch's 
bid totaling $1.6 billion for the four-year 
pact, there was a brief silence, recalls Jerry 
Jones, owner and general manager of the 
Dallas Cowboys. Members of the N.F.L’s 
negotiating team quickly slipped on their 
best poker faces, but Jones could not re- 
strain himself. He leaped from his chair 
and cried, “You guys are players!” 


HE DEAL SHOWERED BENEFITS 
throughout Murdoch's empire. For 
Fox’s existing affil-iates, it proved a 
bonanza. Many are reporting in- 
creases in ratings and advertising 
revenue. More important, football 
gave the network new credibility. Fox’s 
Preston Padden, who serves as head of 
affiliate relations and is Murdoch's point 
man in Washington, immediately began 
using the victory to lure affiliates allied 





with the other networks. He launched his | 


campaign in January 1994 at a national 
meeting of TV executives, where he oper- 


NBC president Robert Wright 
told Murdoch, 


You've cost me a lot of money. 


I’ve got to stop you. 
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Acquiring football, moreover, helped 
Murdoch achieve his investment in New 
World, whose css affiliates were smarting 
from the N.F.L. loss. For those stations in 
particular, says one former Fox executive, 
“football was the bait.” 

In the ensuing affiliate scramble, the 
established networks found themselves 
forced to boost the amount of money 
they pay their affiliates for airing net- 
work programs. NBC’s payout alone in- 
creased by a reported $100 million a 
year. Further insult arrived when NBC 
learned that a company funded jointly by 
Fox and Savoy Pictures had made a deal 
to buy four Nsc affiliates and realign 
them with Fox. Says an attorney for a 
competing network: “Murdoch pushes 
and pushes and pushes until somebody 
says, ‘Stop! Enough!” 

NBC struck back. Beginning last Sep- 
tember, it filed a series of petitions, in 
which it challenged the pending purchas- 
es. It charged in part that the new venture, 
SF Broadcasting, might violate the Fcc’s 
foreign-ownership rules. It was paper war- 
fare, but it did real damage. NBc’s chal- 
lenge may kill the Green Bay deal, which 
has a drop-dead date of April 28, 
and it has stalled Fcc approval of 
SF Broadcasting’s $229 million 
agreement to buy the other three 
NBC affiliates. 

But NBc widened its attack 
still further. In November it 
sought to block Fox’s effort to buy 
TV stations in Philadelphia, 
Boston and Denver, arguing that 
the rcc could not approve these 
purchases until it had resolved 
the SF dispute. Next, citing the 
99% ownership disclosure in 
David Honig’s N.A.A.C.P, case, NBC 
filed a formal request that the 
commission clarify its rules on 
foreign control, thereby boosting 
pressure on the commission to 
examine Murdoch’s owner- 
ship. “What are you doing this 
for?” Murdoch demanded in a 
telephone call to Robert Wright, 
president of Nc. “The record is 
clear. You can’t be serious.” 
Wright replied: “You've cost me a 
lot of money. I’ve got to stop you.” 

Murdoch wrote directly to 
Fcc chairman Reed Hundt, de- 
claring his “personal anguish” at 
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ated three presentation rooms to make his | the whole affair. But he backed his tears 


pitch, generating contacts that led, he says, 
to Fox’s winning over 50 more full-time 
and secondary affiliates. Now displayed at 
Padden’s Washington office is a mock 
wanted poster featuring Padden’s grinning 
face with NBC’s logo in the lower left-hand 
corner. On this poster at least, NBC stands 
for Nasty Bitchy Crybabies. 


with bullets. That same day his Washington 
attorney, William Reyner Jr., also wrote to 
Hundt, at one point accusing NBC parent 
General Electric of having engaged “in a 
pattern of illegal activity, including criminal 
fraud, antitrust and anticompetitive con- 
duct.” He listed a series of examples, in- 
cluding GE’s 1992 guilty plea on four 
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counts of fraud associated with a sale of air- 
craft engines to Israel. These sins, Reyner 
continued, called into question “NBc’s ba- 
sic qualifications to continue as a licensee 
of broadcast stations.” 

But just as the feud threatened to get 
really ugly, NBC withdrew its challenge. 
The battle had got “much too personal,” 
Wright said. It became clear, however, that 
something more than conscience had 
come to bear: NBC announced that it had 
reached an agreement with Murdoch un- 
der which nsc would be able to transmit 
some of its cable programming over Mur- 
doch’s Star TV network. 

NBC’s withdrawal did nothing to end 
the investigation. A hearing remains a 
possibility, but several influential Wash- 
ington media lawyers say they expect the 
commission to take a middle-ground 
stance: ordering Murdoch to restructure 
his ownership of the Fox stations, a deci- 
sion that might subject him to a huge In- 
ternal Revenue Service bill but would 
leave his network otherwise intact. The 
investigation may already have done 
much more serious harm, allowing Fox’s 
competitors to negotiate 10-year deals 
with their affiliates and thus delay Fox in 
its race to overtake one or more of the es- 
tablished networks. 

Right now, however, the clearest los- 
er may be the Fcc itself. Any decision— 
from blanket exoneration to convening a 
hearing—is likely to draw fire. In its zeal 
to restrain public comment on the case, 
the commission in December issued a 
sweeping gag order—so extensive that it 
had the perverse effect of stirring more 
attention and igniting criticism of the 
Fcc’s self-conscious handling of the case. 
In a scathing critique, James Quello, a 
veteran commissioner, even noted that 
the rcc’s general counsel told commis- 
sion staffers they could go to an NBC 
Christmas party but not to a Fox party. 
That decision, Quello wrote, “added to 
questions about the overall impartiality of 
our procedures.” 

None of which is lost on Murdoch. A 
vague smile plays across his face. Sitting 
back on a couch in his New York office 
beside a wall of silently flickering TV 
screens, Murdoch says, “I take some com- 
fort in that | would imagine the rcc 
themselves have got to come up for all 
sorts of scrutiny from this new Congress.” 
He argues that it doesn’t matter in the 
end how much equity News Corp. owns 
because he is an American and indis- 
putably controls News Corp. So, he rea- 
sons, even the contested 24% share of the 
Fox stations is ultimately under American 
control. During a rare press conference in 
late February, he barked: “I’m an Ameri- 
can. You may not like it, but you better get 
used to it.” a 
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@ LABOR 


An Unwhole New Ball Game 





Major League Baseball is back, but with a shortened 
season, a camp for the unemployed, and still no deal 


By STEVE WULF 
GROUP OF UNEMPLOYED MIGRANT 
workers gathered last Friday morn- 
ing on a field at a makeshift camp in 
Homestead, Florida. These laborers, 

handy with lumber and leather and cow- 

hide, were not only looking for work but 
were also looking very familiar. One man, 
who bore a remarkable resemblance to for- 
mer National League Rookie of the Year 

Chris Sabo, said, “Hopefully, Pll just be 

here for one day, but who knows in this sit- 

uation? I’ve always been optimistic, but I'll 

just have to wait and see.” Actually, it really 

was Chris Sabo. And former World Series 

MVP Dave Stewart. And Bobby Witt, Mari- 

ano Duncan, Randy Velarde ... The play- 

ers, 28 in all, nearly outnumbered the fans. 

Welcome, gentlemen, to Camp Fehr. Wel- 

come to Baseball 1995. 

This spring training camp, organized 
by the Players Association for its unem- 
ployed members, is perhaps the best sym- 
bol of the bizarre and distressed nature of 
the national pastime. The walls of the sta- 
dium in Homestead were salmon, the seats 
turquoise and the mood blue. “It feels 
strange, to say the least,” said Velarde. The 
players were there to get in shape and au- 
dition for jobs, but there was only one, 
count him, one scout there last Friday. 

More scouts are expected as the April 25 
season opener approaches, and more of the 
job seekers will descend upon Homestead 
as clubs pass on players they would have 
ordinarily kept. Baseball may be back, but 
it’s not baseball as usual. Last week the 
Montreal Expos, who had the best team— 
and smallest payroll—in baseball when the 
strike hit on Aug. 12, virtually gave away cen- 
terfielder Marquis Grissom, reliever John 
Wetteland and starter Ken Hill because 
management didn’t want to pay them. 
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All in all, the 232-day strike cost the 
owners an estimated $700 million, the 
players $250 million and the fans 921 reg- 
ular-season games, not counting the World 
Series and other postseason games. Yet the 
most staggering figure to come out of the 
strike the players called—and the owners 
asked for—was zero. That was what both 
sides accomplished by the work stoppage, 
which officially ended at 11:59 p.m. on 
April Fools’ Day, when the owners decided 
to tell their replacement players to stand 
down. The previous day, the Players Asso- 
ciation had scored a major victory when 
U.S. District Judge Sonia Sotomayor issued 
an injunction sought by the National Labor 
Relations Board, forcing the owners to re- 
turn to the work rules of the expired col- 
lective-bargaining agreement. So baseball 
was right back where it started last August, 
with the same old system in place and no 
sign of a new agreement. The distrust be- 
tween union head Don Fehr and acting 
commissioner Bud Selig is still so vehe- 
ment that they can’t even agree on a mu- 
tual no-strike, no-lockout pledge for this 
season. 

Baseball fans are left with a season of 
144 games per club, instead of the usual 
162; players will find much less demand 
for their services, and some small-market 
teams, like the Expos and Kansas City Roy- 
als, have already upset the competitive bal- 
ance by conducting clearance sales. Says 
Paul Beeston, president of the (still) de- 
fending world champion Toronto Blue 
Jays: “While it’s nice to be back, this is a 
less-than-ideal situation. The worst thing 
is that we still don’t have a deal. The best 
thing is that we have done such irreparable 
harm to the game that the players and 
owners have to work together to win back 
the fans.” 
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Tales from the Elevator 


Two women fill in details of sexual-harassment 
allegations against the former chief of W.R. Grace 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





OR ITS BRACING DISPLAY OF BUSINESS- 
world vices, the implosion of W.R. 
Grace & Co. is hard to beat. For one 
thing, it has intimations of greed. J. 
Peter Grace, the ailing 81-year-old chair- 
man, announced his resignation amid dis- 


closures about hundreds of thousands of | 


dollars in company money that had been 
paid for private security guards, nursing 
care and the upkeep of a $2 million Man- 
hattan apartment. And of course it has a 
whiff of treachery. Behind the internal in- 
quiry that led to the patriarch’s undoing 
was chief executive officer J.P. Bolduc, 55, 
the very person Grace had groomed to suc- 
ceed him. And naturally there’s a hint of 
deceit. When Bolduc suddenly quit last 
month, the board of directors said it was 
because of “differences of style and philos- 
ophy.” But as it later emerged, Bolduc was 
forced out in part because of an alleged his- 
tory of sexual harassment. There it was— 
sex. Now the story has everything. 
Everything but details. None of the 
five women employees who made the 
claims, which Bolduc resolutely denies, 
had ever filed a formal complaint with the 
company, which has procedures for re- 
porting sexual harassment. Instead, the 
five told their stories to Harold Tyler, a re- 
tired federal judge whose law firm was 
hired by the Grace board to examine the 
separate issue of whether the chairman’s 
perks should have been disclosed to the 


| Securities and Exchange Commission. In 


the midst of that inquiry, Tyler was divert- 
ed by reports that Bolduc, who is married 
and has four children, had a reputation for 
crude behavior and lewd come-ons with 
female colleagues. 

Last week two of the five 
women also spoke to TIME. Both 
insisted on remaining anony- 
mous for fear, they said, that by 
coming forward they would dam- 
age their career prospects and be 
stigmatized as troublemakers. 
(One remarked, “The good-ole- 
boy world is still the good-ole-boy 
world.”) And though they work in 
separate parts of the operation 
and do not know each other, they 
both drew a picture of Bolduc as 
an executive lech, fond of sticking 
his tongue in the ears of startled 
women or slipping a hand up 
their dresses—all in the name of 
unbuckled fun. 

One of the women, a manag- 
er, says she had her first experi- 
ence with Bolduc’s more than 
collegial style in an elevator. “He paid mea 
compliment, then reached over and put his 
right hand on my left butt cheek. Fortu- 
nately, the elevator had reached our floor, 
so I just stepped aside and walked him to 
the [building’s] exit.” 

She says she also witnessed crude be- 
havior on his part with other female em- 
ployees. One instance occurred in the 
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“The scheme 
[against me] 
was a red 
herring and 

a phony.” 


—J. PETER GRACE 


GRACELESS: The ousted Bolduc is the 
victim of a “vendetta,” says his lawyer 
early 1980s, when the woman says she 
saw Bolduc greet a female colleague 
whom he barely knew by pulling her into 
an unwilling embrace when she moved to 
shake his hand. Even more embarrassing, 
says the manager, was a scene just last 
year after a business meeting. “On the 
way out of the building, as he was saying 
goodbyes, Bolduc turned to one woman 
employee and instead of shaking her 
hand, pulled her toward him and stuck 
his tongue into her ear. She was startled, 
but she laughed it off. When he did the 
same thing to a second employee, it was 
no longer funny. 

The second woman who spoke to 
Judge Tyler, an administrative assistant 
employed by Grace, recalled the morning 
that Bolduc popped into her office unex- 
pectedly. She offered to bring him some 
coffee. “When I bent down to put the cup 
on the credenza for him, he reached over 
and ran his hand up my leg.” This was no 
accident, she says. “He traditionally wears 
a Cheshire-cat grin on his face, and he was 
grinning then.” In shock, she stalked out of 
the room and did nothing. 

But later, she says, “I told my boss, ‘I’m 
not looking to create a big problem or a le- 
gal problem, but could you tell this person 
I am not for sale?’” It seemed to her that 
Bolduc was too far up the corporate hierar- 
chy to challenge through normal channels. 
She later told Judge Tyler, “The big ques- 
, tion mark for all the women he 
8 approaches is, ‘(What will hap- 
3 pen] if I don’t play along with 
8 him? Will I lose my job?’” She 
assays she is still puzzled by 
Bolduc’s behavior. “I could not 
believe he could be in the posi- 
tion he was with a personality 
like his.” 

Though Bolduc would not 
return calls for comment, his 
attorney, Gerald Walpin, says 
the complaints are part of the 
smear campaign by remaining 
Grace directors and that the in- 
cidents described by his ac- 
cusers were no more than “kid- 
ding” on Bolduc’s part. “That no 
one ever filed a complaint,” he 
says, is proof “that employees 
viewed it as friendly banter and 
nothing more.” 

Whatever his merits as a boss, Wall 
Street liked Bolduc’s performance as a 
manager of the giant specialty-chemicals 
and health-services company. By focusing 
on Grace’s core businesses and selling off 
subsidiaries, he was credited with bringing 
the company back to profitability. But col- 
leagues say that over the past year or so 
Bolduc had begun to seem impatient about 
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his long wait to inherit the top job from 
Grace, who is suffering from lung cancer. 
Where previously Bolduc had treated his 
boss with deference, he was now apt to roll 
his eyes whenever the elderly Grace ram- 
bled on at board meetings. As a sign of his 
power, he began cutting off the older man’s 
privileges. For one, he reduced Grace’s 
personal corporate staff from about 10 to 
four. After taking away Grace’s Gulfstream 
IV jet, he crowed to a colleague, “Peter is 
yesterday's mashed potatoes.” 

Almost immediately after Bolduc re- 
signed, the institutional shareholders that 
hold sizable chunks of Grace stock be- 
came worried that his departure would 
mean that the company’s 22-member 
board would balk at reforming itself. 
Among other things, investors wanted a 
smaller board with fewer members over 
the age of 70. Grace arrived in a wheel- 
chair last week to address his last board 
meeting as chairman. Weakened by radi- 
ation treatments, he was unable to read 
aloud the full text in which he condemned 
“the scheme” used to oust him from pow- 
er. But when the meeting was over, Grace 
and eight other company directors, most 
of them over 70, had nonetheless agreed 
to leave the board. 

It also emerged from that meeting that 
Grace paid a handsome sum—perhaps as 
much as $43 million—to be rid of Bolduc as 
well. First reports of his “golden hand- 
shake” severance package put it at $20 mil- 
lion, which included the company’s agree- 
ment to buy back from Bolduc $12.2 
million in Grace stock he already holds. 
But Grace had also agreed to give Bolduc 
retirement and health benefits, including 
an annual pension of $848,585 plus full 
medical benefits, all of which could 
amount to an additional $23 million if he 
enjoys the 82-year life span that the actu- 
arial tables predict for men of his wealth, 
who tend to live longer than average. 

The size of Bolduc’s severance deal 
has already led to two shareholder law- 
suits. And Bolduc is likely to still be pur- 
sued by Constantine Hampers, chief of 
the medical-services subsidiary that ac- 
counts for 40% of Grace earnings. Over 
the objection of some shareholders, who 
fear he is too close to the Grace family, 
Hampers has proposed himself as the next 
ceo of Grace. And he still harbors a grudge 
against Bolduc, who attempted to bring 
the semi-independent medical services 
under his control. In recent weeks Ham- 
pers hired Kroll Associates, a New York- 
based corporate security firm to look into 
rumors against Hampers and to examine 
further reports of sexual improprieties at 
Grace. The corporate melodrama that al- 
ready has everything may soon have much 
more. —Reported by John Moody/New York, 
with other bureaus 
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@ EDUCATION 


Playing the Numbers 


The clout of college guidebooks is tempting some 
schools to pull rank by inflating SAT averages 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





N A NATION OBSESSED WITH BEING NO. 1, 
and with quantifying the unquantifi- 
able, it was perhaps inevitable that 
someone would attempt to rate colleges 
as if they were cars. And in an era when one 
year at a private college costs an average of 
$15,532—and all but the very top schools 
are scrambling to attract high school sen- 
iors—it was also inevitable that 
the business of ranking colleges 
would become an influential 
and competitive one. 
With numbers, however, 
comes number crunching, 
and sometimes even number 
“massaging.” In a front-page 
story last week, the Wall 
Street Journal raised anew 
assertions that in order to 
improve their rankings in 
such annual college listings 
published by U.S. News & 
World Report, Money maga- 
zine, as well as Barron’s, dozens of schools 
have been inflating the sat scores of the 
freshman class and manipulating gradua- 
tion rates. Some schools are choosing not to 
average in the scores of foreign students, 
for example; others simply cut out some of 
the lower scores at will. But 
when the schools want to 


bonds, they are required 
by law to provide accurate 
information to investment 
services such as Moody’s, 
and suddenly the scores 
seem less impressive, or at 
least different. “Most of this 
is a great scam,” says Bob 
Schaeffer, public education 
director for FairTest, a Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts organi- 

zation that is opposed to using the sat for 
admission decisions. “More than a third of 


—_ 


the colleges in the country will admit any | 


living body.” 

School administrators contacted by 
TIME responded to the Journal report with 
fingers pointed right back at the guidebook 
publishers. “Excessive simplification of ta- 
bles will penalize an institution with out- | 
reach,” says William M. Shain, dean of ad- | 
missions at Macalester College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, which excludes sat scores of 25 | 
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out of 50 international students in a fresh- 
man class of 450. “A 390 verbal score is dif- 
ferent in Istanbul than Cleveland.” When 
trying to judge the quality of a liberal-arts 
college, says Nancy Dye, president of 
Ohio’s Oberlin College, “surveys like U.S. 
News’s don’t help. They emphasize the 
wrong issues, the wrong questions and the 
wrong criteria.” 
Still, colleges go to great lengths to fill 
out the questionnaires sent to them by 
the guidebook publishers. 
“Twenty years ago, the ad- 
missions director might 
have said, ‘I'll take care of 
that when I can,”” says Fred- 
eric Siegel, director of admis- 
sions at George Washington 
University in Washington: 
“We absolutely can’t afford to 
do that because our clients 
place great weight on it.” They 
also keep in touch with the 
publishers. Jillian Kasky, associ- 
ate editor for the Money guide, 
which rates colleges as “best 
buys,” says that a representative from New 
College of the University of South Florida 
called last fall and asked what would happen 
| toits No. lL ranking if the school raised its tu- 
ition. Her response was noncom- 
mittal. Gordon Michalson Jr., 
dean and warden of New College, 
says the school would only have 
been looking for “scuttlebutt”— 
as a part of the state university 
system the school has no con- 
trol over its tuition. Fees did 
not go up, and New College re- 
mained No. 1. 

Some guidebook pub- 
lishers acknowledge that 
chances to fudge exist. “It’s 

not out of the realm of possibil- 
ity that a desperate institution will do des- 
perate things,” says Al Sanoff, managing 
editor of the college project at U.S. News, 
which prints a million copies of its guide 
each year. But as those fat envelopes pour 
into homes this week, parents and high 
school seniors will have to face a more 
| complex question, one which U.S. News 
poses in its guide: “Why aren’t schools 
ranked according to what students learn 
while in college?” —Reported by Ann 
Blackman/Washington, John Moody, Marguerite 
Michaels and Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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Tax tips for Investors. 


Ninety-Five 
Tax-Planning 
Ideas for 
Investors 


Tax tips for Business Owners. 


How to 
Cut Your 
Business 
Tax Bill... 
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WHY YOU NEED MORE 
THAN AN ACCOUNTANT 
TO CUT YOUR TAXES. 


Accountants are experts at what they do. 


They're very good at identifying where you can improve your tax 
situation and how you can maximize your deductions. Their goal 
is to reduce your taxes by the April 15 deadline every year. 


The goal of a Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant is to help you 
create a comprehensive financial plan that will help you find the 
best strategies for saving, shrinking or deferring the taxes on your 
income and your investments—not just for a year at a time, 

but for a lifetime. 


And, of course, we can create a long-range plan with similar goals 
for your business too. 


We have more ways than anyone else to shrink your taxes. 
You'll uncover all kinds of tax-saving ideas through your 

Merrill Lynch financial plan—like holding more growth stocks in 
your taxable portfolio and more income stocks in tax-deferred 
accounts. This decision alone may save you thousands of dollars in 
taxes every year, and even help you retire earlier. 

And, of course, a Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant can work 

in partnership with your tax advisor to help you maximize your tax 
savings with solutions that might include municipal bonds, annuities, 
home equity lines of credit and more. 

Start with our tax-planning guide. 


So take the first step to improving your tax situation now and call 
our toll-free number below or return the coupon. We'll send you a 
helpful free brochure, Ninety-Five Tax-Planning Ideas for Investors. 


We think it'll make the difference between doing your taxes and 
reducing your taxes. 


The difference is planning. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


Call 1-800-637-7455, ext. 9181 
Hearing-impaired readers can call 1-800-765-4833 TTY 
E-mail to: askmI@ml.com 
Return to: Merrill Lynch Response Center 
P.O. Box 30200, New Brunswick, NJ] 08989-0200 


Please send me: “| Ninety-Five Tax-Planning Ideas for Investors 
How to Cut Your Business Tax Bill 
Name —$  $ 


Address 
City State Zip 


Home Business 
Phone Phone 








Merrill Lynch clients, please give the name and location of your Financial Consultant: 
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Memory oni) 


In a closely watched case, a judge will rule on the 
credibility of witnesses who repress and then 
remember incidents of rape, incest and murder 


BY CHRISTINE GORMAN 


OEL HUNGERFORD, 57, STANDS AC 

cused of a crime that would seem un- 

forgettable. In 1991, his daughter 

charges, he raped her—just days be- 

fore her wedding. Laura B., as she is 
called in a New Hampshire court proceed- 
ing, did not tell anyone about the assault 
because, she claims, she repressed all 
memory of the ordeal. Only after she began 
therapy a year later did the horror resur- 
face. “It was his hands. It was his beard. It 
was his body,” she said last week in a pre- 
trial hearing before Judge William Groff. 
“He ripped the covers off my bed, pinned 
my arms over my head and pushed my legs 
apart.” Hungerford denies all charges and 
has pleaded not guilty. 

In recent years, thousands of Ameri 
cans, many with the help of psychotherapy, 
claim to have recovered 


maintained that therapists and their clients 
“have the power to invent a crime ... and 
use the legal system to trash your life and 
rape you—financially and emotionally.” 
What makes his case different is that, for 
the first time, a criminal-court judge has 
agreed to decide before a trial begins 
whether or not a witness’s testimony based 
on recovered memory is solid enough from 
a scientific point of view to be presented to 
the jury. Previously, courts left it to juries 
to decide whether to believe the memories. 
Legal experts expect Judge Groff to issue a 
broad decision that affects both the 
Hungerford trial and another case before 
the same court, and that could serve as a 
precedent for future trials everywhere. 
While testimony proceeded in New 
Hampshire, developments in two other 
criminal cases kept the recovered-memory 
issue in the headlines. In California an 


appeals court over- 


bad memories. They 2 turned, on a technicali- 
have recalled being Killings Recalled = ty, George Franklin's 
raped, being sexually a 1990 conviction for 


abused or even seeing 
someone killed. And in 
most cases, they did not 
remember the 
for decades after the 
crimes were supposed 
to have taken place. A 
large number of juries 
have believed, these 
stories—enough to con- 
vict two men of murder 
and award millions of 
dollars in damages to 
victims. But some sci- 
entists have challenged 
the validity of re- 
pressed memories, ar- 
guing that many of 
these recollections are 





events 


false creations, born of 
patients’ suggestibility 


and their therapists’ NEW TRIAL: Franklin, shown in 
leading questions. 1990 with an investigator, 
In a_ statement, implicated her father 


defendant Hungerford 
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SENTENCED: Crawford, left, 
seen in 1994, was nailed by a 
next-door neighbor’s flashback 








= a 20-year-old murder, 
? Franklin’s daughter 
* Eileen had testified that 
> in 1969, when she was 
= eight years old, she had 
seen him kill her best 
> friend. She 
stunned, she said, that 
» She repressed the 
memory for nearly two 
> decades. Although the 
é validity of Eileen’s tes- 
> timony was not at issue 
° in the appeal, it will cer- 
< tainly become the main 
> focus of the new trial. 
= In Kittanning, Pennsyl- 
> yvania, Franklin Craw- 
ford was given a 10-to- 
20-year sentence for 
drowning a woman in 
1971. His 
was based almost en- 
tirely on the testimony 
of a former neighbor 


was so 


conviction 
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who, more than 20 years after the event, 
suddenly recalled witnessing the crime. 
Few doubt that experiences can be so 
traumatic that large parts of them are lost 
to conscious recall the idea ot repressed 
memory goes back to Freud. But psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists and other scientists are 
bitterly divided over the idea that the 
memory of repeated abuse can be com- 
pletely wiped out and then recovered, vir- 
tually intact. The American Psychological 
Association appointed a task force in 1993 
to develop a consensus on the issue. The 
group quickly stalemated, and its report, 
due next September, is expected to add to 
the confusion by including two conclu- 
sions, two critiques of those conclusions 
and two responses to those critiques 
While the academics quarrel among 
themselves, dozens of people who claim to 
have been unfairly accused of sexual and 
physical abuse by their children or others 
are fighting back. Arguing that they are the 
victims, the accused are suing therapists 


for allegedly putting ideas in their patients’ 
heads. In Napa Valley, California, last year, 
executive Gary 


winery Ramona took his 
daughter's two therapists to court, claim- 
ing that they had induced her to confront 
he had molested her. Ra- 


mona’s wife subsequently divorced him 


him and say 


and, once his employer found out about 
the accusations, he lost his job. The jury 


agreed that the therapists had been negli 





gent and awarded Ramona $500,000 
Many 


abuse on the basis of recovered memories 


parents accused of sexual 
do not have the means to launch a legal 
counterattack. Instead, they are turning 
to the False Memory Syndrome Founda- 


t 


tion in Philadelphia to find a way to 


They 


joined others to form a separate group 


counter the allegations have also 
that is lobbying for repeal of newly ex 
panded laws in two dozen states that 
make it easier to prosecute people using 
recovered memories 

At the core of the debate 


is the nature 





Everyone has had a child 
hood thing happen to them, like a scolding 
which came bac k when it 


of memory 


from a teacher 
was cued by something else,” notes Dr 
Lenore Terr of the University of California, 
Similarly 
treme traumas can be more deeply buried 
than other ‘This 


counter-intuitive to the lay 


San Francisco she argues, ex 


memories may seem 


person, who 
thinks ‘If something terrible happens, I 
Judith 
Herman, a psychiatrist at Harvard Med- 


ical School 


will always remember it,’ ” says Dr 


“But these memories seem to 


be laid down in an altered state of con- 
Scrousness 

New evidence may support this theory 
In a study published five months igo, SOC] 
ologist Linda Williams of the University of 
New Hampshire tracked down 129 women 
who, as children, had been taken to emer- 
gency rooms in the late 1970s for abuse-re- 
lated injuries. Nearly two decades later, 20 
they 


their hospitalization. Williams determined 


of them said could not remember 


ACCUSED OF ABUSE: Hungerford denies 
his daughter's recollection that he raped 
her just a few days before her wedding 


that the children who had been the most se- 
verely abused 
age—were the most likely to have forgotten 
the experience 

While some memories are undoubtedly 
repressed, the belief that they can be recov- 
ered in vivid detail, through such techniques 


and abused at the youngest 


as visualization and hypnosis, makes many 
scientists skeptical The latest work on the 
brain suggests that our memories are always 
dynamic and never quite whole. From the 
moment we experience them, our percep 

tions are broken down into fragments that 
are stored all over the brain. The memory of 
a rose, for example, doesn’t exist in any one 
place in the cerebrum. Instead it is created 
anew every time a person thinks about it 
from subunits of sensation based on color, 
shape and smell. There is no mind's eye that 
records everything like a videotape 

If repressed memories pop up years lat 

er, brain specialists say, they must be imper 

fect—and highly vulnerable to outside influ 

and Elizabeth Loftus, a 
professor of psychology at the University of 


ence revision. 
Washington, has shown just how easy it is to 
create a false memory. In a study to be pub 
Loftus asked older sib 
lings or other relatives of 24 people to make 


lished this summer 


up a story about the younger person being 
lost at the mall between the ages of four and 
six. While 18 participants insisted that the in 
cident had never happened, six of them not 
only believed the story but also developed 
their own memories of the fictitious event 

Without corroborating evidence, Loftus 
says, an accurate memory cannot be distin 
guished from an imagined one. But thera 
pists often feel that it is not their job to judge 
their patients’ credibility. That’s a mistake, 
says Dr. Paul McHugh, a psychiatrist at 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. “By not 
making an attempt to find additional confit 
mation for what the patient is telling you, 
you are ultimately saying that you believe the 
patient simply because the patient's feelings 
are so intense,” he says. And yet, he adds 
‘feelings can mislead.” 

But the doubts about recovered mem 
should that 
child abuse is a real and enormous prob 
lem. More than 400,000 reports of verifi 
able sexual assaults are filed with authori 


ories not obscure the fact 


ties each year by teachers and doctors who 
deal with obviously battered and trauma- 
tized That kind of statistic 
makes it all the more important that in 
cases like the Hungerford trial in New 
Hampshire, the 
enough hard eV idence to decide which are 


youngsters 


legal system gathers 
the real memories—and who are the real 
victims. —Reported by D. Blake Hallanan/San 
Francisco, Alice Park/New York, Rod Paul/Man- 


chester and Dick Thompson/Washington 


ut 





TECHNOLOGY 


Back to the Real World 


New books from the front lines of the information 
revolution urge cyberspace cadets to get a life 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 


UTHOR J.C. HERZ WAS ON THE TELE- 

phone, talking to her editor—no, be- 

seeching her editor: “Don’t make me 

go back! Please, don’t make me go 
back there.” The place she dreaded was 
sometimes in the living room of her tiny 
cottage apartment in Coral Gables, Flor 
ida. Or it was on the tiled floor at the foot of 
her bed. It was anywhere, really, that the 
23-year-old writer could sprawl with her 
laptop computer, reach a telephone jack 
and plug into the Internet. 

For months Herz had been 
every day, six hours a day, researching a 
book she was writing called Surfing on 
the Internet. She yakked with people on 
Internet Relay Chat, vamped in simulat- 
ed worlds known as MupDs, foundered in 
E-mail and bombarded her brain with 
Usenet newsgroups carrying names like 
alt.alien.visitors. Finally, she couldn't take 
another bit. “It was the classic information 
overload, toxic-data syndrome,” she says, 
with more and more messages to read and 
less and less time to read them. The Internet 
“stopped looking like some kind of theme 


online 


56 


park and started looking like a Sartrean 
hell—too many people talking at one time.” 

Though her editor forced her to return 
to the Net to finish her book, Herz has 
resurfaced in the real world—for 
good. She joins the growing ranks of dis- 
illusioned refugees who ventured into 
cyberspace and have now made the long 
march back. They bring tales of unmet 
expectations and warnings about a shim- 
mering electronic mirage that seemed to 
promise intellectual, emotional and even 
financial sustenance but delivered nothing 
real. There’s too much information and not 
enough substance, they gripe. Millions of 
people and no worthwhile communication. 
A solipsistic time sink that makes television 
watching seem like a social event. 

Much of this backlash is predictable, 
driven by the yearly migration of pack 
journalists racing from one trendy locale to 
the next and then turning back to sneer at 
the place they just left. Some of it comes 
from the I-told-you-so quarter, composed 
largely of reactionary fogies who flaunt 
the fact that they don’t know a modem 
from a mousetrap. “The modern world is 
not dying for want of more information,” 


since 
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Russell Baker harrumphed in a New York z 
Times column last month, assailing, among 
other things, the word cyberspace itself? 
(“... if you were given a choice of places to 
spend a month, which name would you = 
select—Tuscany or Cyberspace?”). , 
But the most damning—and notewor- 
thy—critiques are coming from a crop of 
new books written by people who have 
spent a few years (or in some cases a few 
decades) in cyberspace and know whereof 
they speak. One of them is Clifford Stoll—a 
gangly, wild-haired astronomer who got 
his first modem in 1971 and jacked it into 
the Internet’s precursor, the Arpanet. His 
1989 book The Cuckoo’s Egg, which told 
how he used the Net to trap some German 


hacker spies, was the first Internet-related 
best seller. How does he feel now about the 
place he helped popularize? 

“1 think it’s high time people stand up 
and say, ‘Look, you are missing nothing 
online,” he says. Stoll has written a con 
troversial book, Silicon Snake Oil, 
that he describes as a “yellow warning 
flag” to would-be networkers. Beware, he 
says, that when you enter cyberspace, 
“you are entering a nonexistent universe ... 
a soluble tissue of nothing.” 

Stoll isn’t dismissing computers alto- 
gether. He acknowledges that the Inter 
net has served him well over the years, 
allowing him to keep in touch with 
friends and colleagues, bringing news 
from around the world. “But at what a 
price!” he writes. “Simply keeping track 
of this electronic neighborhood takes a 
couple of hours every night ... Bit by bit, 


new 








my days dribble away, trickling out my 
modem.” 

It’s a complaint that may resonate with 
millions of computer owners. Part of the 
problem is that expectations have been set 
too high. Stoll blasts what he calls “Internet 
hucksters burbling with falsehoods” about 
how the network is creating a global village, 
breaking down geographic boundaries and 
allowing new communities to grow up 
around shared interests and ideas. 

Heady as that might seem at first, it 
may not be enough. “Life in the real 
world,” Stoll writes, “is far more interest- 
ing, far more important, far richer, than 
anything you'll ever find on a computer 
screen.” His advice to anyone spending 
more than a few hours online per day: Get 
out of the house! Meet your neighbors face 
to face! Grow tomatoes! Turn the comput- 
er off, for heaven’s sake! 

Stephen L. Talbott, a technical editor 
at O'Reilly & Associates, finally did just 
that. A philosopher by training, and briefly 
a farmer, Talbott went online 14 years ago. 
In the beginning, he enjoyed the free flow 
of information and the sense that he was 
exploring an uncharted frontier. But he 
found that as the offerings on the Net grew 
exponentially, so did the time he spent 
there. Toward the end, he was online four 
or five hours a day doing Internet-related 
work. Finally, in December, he cut him- 
self off from the Net completely. “I imme- 
diately felt very good,” he says. “I could 
think again.” 

In his forthcoming book The Future 
Does Not Compute!, Talbott argues that 
computer networks are inhibiting hu- 
man interaction by letting people talk 
computer-to-computer rather than per- 
son-to-person. “Everything in society is 
being adapted to the Net and computer- 
ized technology,” he says. “And that’s a 
process that appears to be running quite 
out of control.” 

Bill Henderson has been in control of 
his computer-free life for some time now, 
waiting for the rest of the world to catch 
up. He presides over the Lead Pencil Club 
in Wainscott, New York, an organization 
that eschews high technology, especially 
E-mail, faxes and anything even remotely 
wired. Their motto: “What's the hurry?” 

“We're thriving,” says Henderson, 
who enjoys nothing so much as bicycling 
to the post office in his small town. Club 
membership has swollen to 600 over the 
past two years, and Henderson, who is 
also president of the high-toned Push- 
cart Press, is putting out a book this fall 
filled with letters from unplugged Lead- 
dites around the world. “These are cries 
from the heart about what electronics 
has done to people,” he says. Most of the 
letters were written, by hand, with a 
trusty No, 2. a 





@ THE INTERNET 


The Devil in the Network 


A program called SATAN, which threatened to 
poke holes in cyberspace, may plug them instead 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 
AN FARMER IS A COMPUTER PRO- 
grammer with a gold ring in his 
eyebrow, a curly shock of orange 
hair and a tendency to tug on the 

beard of authority. Last Wednesday, on 

the day that Farmer turned 33, he gave a 

gift to the computer world: a fiendish little 

software device called SATAN. 
It was, judging by its advance press, 


DWEEZLEBUB: Programmer Farmer unleashed 
his creation and proceeded to lose his job 


the most dreaded computer program 
since the Michelangelo virus. satan, which 
is an acronym for Security Administrator 
Tool for Analyzing Networks, was de- 
signed by Farmer and a fellow program- 
mer to help network administrators scan 
their computers for the technological 
equivalent of an unlocked back door—a 
security hole that could be exploited by 
unauthorized users looking for a way to 
break in. By locating the cracks in their 
computer systems, administrators could 
patch them before they sprang leaks. 
The fear was that the program, which 
Farmer intended to make widely available 





free of charge, would have the opposite 
effect. Computer experts were worried 
that it would get into the hands of com- 
puter intruders, who would use it as a bur- 
glar’s tool kit to break the Internet wide 
open. The program is so point-and-click 
simple that it can turn second-rate hackers 
into efficient computer crackers. 

SATAN certainly landed with a crash. 
Within minutes of its release, traffic 
started to pile up on the dozen or so 
computers around the world that 
Farmer had authorized as SATAN 
release sites. “Everyone was grab- 
bing SATAN at once,” says John 
Fisher, a computer-security special- 
ist at Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, one of several sites that 
became overloaded in the crush. 
Two days after SATAN was unleashed, 
tens of thousands of copies had 
been downloaded. 

But the wave of satanic attacks 
never materialized—or at least they 
hadn't at week’s end. It may be that 
most computer hackers don’t own 
the industrial-strength UNIX ma- 
chines needed to run the program. 
But it seems more likely that SATAN 
is actually doing the job it was de- 
signed to do. In fact, many security 
experts are now praising the pro- 
gram—and the publicity that sur- 
rounded it—as just the thing to shore 
up the Internet. 

“The world is a better place with 
SATAN out there,” says Bill Ches- 
wick, a computer scientist at AT&T's 
Bell Laboratories and co-author of 
Firewalls and Internet Security. The 
Internet has been growing so rapid- 
ly, says Cheswick, that it is filled 
with novice administrators running pow- 
erful computer networks who don’t have 
any idea how vulnerable their systems 
are. “The bad guys already have these 
tools,” says Cheswick. “It’s a lot harder 
for the good guys to get them.” 

That’s little solace for Farmer, who 
until last month was employed as a security 
specialist at Silicon Graphics in. Mountain 
View, California. In March, when his bosses 
learned that he intended to unleash SATAN 
into the world, they gave him an ultima- 
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| tum: publish if you want to perish. He 


published. Now he’s on the market, looking 
for a new job. 
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express ourselves and still maintain a cer- 
tain amount of dignity.” Michael Kors, who 
presented a sleek, sophisticated collection 
in New York City last week, expresses the 
fashion industry’s new sensitivity to the 
marketplace: “The plain fact is that it does- 
n't matter how great it looks on Helena 
Christiansen. If no one buys what I'm 
designing, then I really didn’t do my job.” 
Retailers have been waiting to hear this 
for years. Says Joan Kaner, fashion director 
of Neiman Marcus, the upscale depart- 
ment-store chain: “We have been com- 
plaining bitterly for the past few seasons that 
there aren’t enough clothes for women to 
wear. Now there's a return to quality and 





beautiful fabrics.” Says Nicole Fischelis, 
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Color 
Red and its cousins, fuchsia 


and pink, attracted most designers, 
including Lagerfeld for Chanel 


fashion director of Saks Fifth Avenue: “We 
are seeing a return to elegance, and it is un- 
questionably commercial.” 

An early, startling sign of things to come 
appeared in January at Gianni Versace’s 
couture show in Milan. Versace is more 
Vegas than Milan, aman who in the past has 
gloried in vulgarity and pagan displays of 
naked flesh. But down his catwalk came 
purring beauttes in simple, classic clothes— 
smart little suits and dresses that Jackie or 
Audrey, Grace Kelly or Babe Paley would 
have been delighted to wear. And that is 
just what he intended. “Fashion is once 
again finding the right equilibrium,” says 
Versace. “When I was working, I thought of 
both Hepburn and Kelly.” Versace pursued 
the new look in his ready-to-wear collection 
a month later, with flattering and practical 
costumes that featured a real innovation: 
color. Like dozens of his fellow designers, 
Versace favored red and its cousins, pink 
and fuchsia. Even more surprising, there 
were plenty of pastels for cold weather. 

Last week’s New York collections | 





underscored the trend. Because Seventh 
Avenue specializes in sportswear, the 
theme was expressed less dramatically, but 
it was evident nonetheless. Calvin Klein 
was true to form with a spare, functional 
show, mostly in those old standby tones: 
black, brown and white. Geoffrey Beene 
offered long wool dresses and satin evening 
frocks—all comfortable silhouettes. 

As heartening as fashion’s return to ele- 
gance is, it will call for a lot of rethinking on 
the part of consumers, and even a little dis- 
cipline. “The young generation has been 
educated to dress in a wild, free way,” 
observes Gianfranco Ferré, the maestro of 
Dior. Hemlines, for example, seem to have 
settled in at knee length. That may be wel- 





Luxe 


Han Feng combined her subtle 
color sense with ribbons and bows 
in this romantic evening caprice 


come for women frustrated with trying to 
follow the fashion vagaries of the past few 
years. But knee-length skirts look best with 
stiletto heels—and few women born since 
the late 60s have ever worn them. On the 
runways this spring, even experienced 
models were teetering perilously, can- 
tilevered over very slender columns. 


HE DIZZYINGLY HIGH HEELS 
are probably an example of 
catwalk theatrics, but the skirt 
length makes its own kind of 
social sense. Mare Audibet, 
who designs for Prada and 
Hermes and was an early exponent of the 
to-the-knee look, argues, “It is the only 
length that can be accepted in a feminist 
epoch. A long length isn’t practical, and a 
miniskirt won't work because of today’s 
sexual wars. This skirt length is the only 
one that could be really new.” Prada, 
originally an Italian leather-goods firm, is 
perhaps the hottest designer line of all, 
quadrupling its business in three years by 











re-creating the Jackie look at its coolest. 
The current direction, inspired by the 
*50s and early ’60s, is in some ways a reac- 
tion against fashion that had become so 
extreme that it had reached the vanishing 
point. Skirts—or shorts—could get no 
shorter, boots no heavier or more aggres- 
sive. The entire apparatus of underwear 
had been exposed. Behind this facade was 
a highly artificial notion of femininity: 
butch, heavily lacquered, with lurid make- 
up and hennaed hair. At its best—when vir- 
tuosos like Jean-Paul Gaultier, Karl Lager- 
feld or Vivienne Westwood were camping 
it up flagrantly—it had rare wit; but the 
idea has been consumed in its own fire. 
Grunge was another game whose time 
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Style 
Italy's Prada, the hottest 
new designer line, caught the new 
look at its coolest 


was up. No need to buy something new when 
the whole point was to look used. Inside-out 
seams, stitched-in wrinkles and prefab holes 
were a good enough joke for a few months, 
especially when worn by a beautiful young- 
ster. But, as is often the case, fashion pushed 
too far; and by last year, when Kawakubo’s 
Comme des Garcons was showing black- 
and-white prison stripes, concentration- 
camp survivors were rightly protesting. 

A few designers sat out the carnival 
while making fortunes out of basic, neutral 
clothes, They include Giorgio Armani, who 
started the last real revolution in fashion 
with his destructured jackets, and his 
colonists—Calvin Klein, Jil Sander and 
Donna Karan, among others. Now the 
fashionable cycle has restarted. Versace 
saw it coming. “I dressed Claudia Schiffer 
and Madonna like my mother used to 
dress,” he says. “You see, women are 
changing again. They don’t want to look 
androgynous anymore.” 

And they don’t want to buy the just- 
kidding clothes that were being pressed on 








2 to the point where they can only 
e walk along the cutting edge, respond 
«only to extremes. After the March Paris 


« insiders. Members of the fash- 


them. The fashion business is suffering 
Howard Davidowitz, a fashion-industry 
consultant, says 1994 “may have been the 
worst year in 20 years” for women’s 
clothes. Part of the reason has to do with 
merchandising rather than fashion. There 
are too many stores selling the same mer 
chandise, too much of too little. “Con 
sumers are having trouble differentiating,” 
says Peter J. Solomon, an investment 
banker who works closely with retailers 
and apparel designers. “What's the differ- 
ence between a Limited and a Gap and a 
Saks Fifth Avenue?” 

U.S. Commerce Department stats 
show that women are spending their mon 
ey on other things: furniture, household 
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Cut 


New York's Michael Kors 
makes a saucy statement: strict 
tailoring and a sleek line 























paraphernalia like bedding and towels, 
cars and even computers. That shift 
may reflect the aging of the baby 
boomers, who are now more con- 
cerned with kids and homes than 
with their own wardrobes; but it 
may also be that the car and sheet 
designers are producing more 
attractive wares than their fashion 
counterparts. “Women are shop- 
ping in their closets” has become 
asad and much repeated tag line 
in the fashion industry 

The new move toward sen- 
sible clothes represents some- 
thing of a victory for the retail- 
ers over the fashion-industry 


ion press, buyers, stylists and 
other fashion trend setters see 
hundreds of shows a year and get 


shows, buyers and pundits from the U.S. 





Classic 
It was a good 
year for the old pros: 
Bill Blass looks forward 
while recalling Jackie 


































returned home with long faces. “There's 
nothing new,” they moaned. The transla- 
tion: there was nothing radical. 

But champagne was popping back in the 
American fitting rooms. Says Kaye Davis, 
fashion director of the Atlanta Apparel Mart, 
which serves more than 125,000 stores in the 
Southeast: “The trend is away from trendi- 
ness. Women want a more structured, so- 
phisticated look, and designers are finally 
offering what we want.” Donna Castleberry, 
manager for fashion of the California Mart, 
expects that conservative chic “will take off. 
Clean, tailored classics carry people through 
so much—from the office to wherever.” Kan 
er of Neiman Marcus contends that the new 
looks will “filter down well,” meaning that a 





de la Renta 


A glamorous show that 
concentrated on his speciality, 
heady evening extravaganzas 


$1,500 jacket from a top name like Oscar de 
la Renta or Bill Blass will devolve easily into 
a similar jacket that costs $300. 

The stores need some sort of pick-me- 
up. Both designer clothing and the so-called 
bridge, or cheaper, lines have seen shaky 
times recently. Many department stores 
have been quietly cutting back on the space 
allocated to their designer boutiques. In a 
significant move last December, the house of 
Anne Klein released Richard Tyler, a sharp 
tailor known for his Hollywood connections, 
in favor of Patrick Robinson, only 28, who 
had masterminded Armani’s Collezioni line. 
Robinson’s first effort, put together hastily 
after his appointment, was both safe and 
dull, but his attitude has to have retailers 
cheering. “The point,” he says, “is to create 
excitement in the stores, not the runways.” 

The industry's optimistic reaction 
seems justified. Take coats, for instance. 
They were the strongest single element in 
the shows held in the three major fashion 
capitals—not innovative, but fastidiously cut 
and elegant. They even looked warm. Many 


of the best were redingotes, originally an 
18th century man’s mantle, with a fitted 
waist and full skirt. Hermés, which went far 
beyond its traditional horse-culture clothes, 
had some midnight-blue beauties. For the 
truly romantic, Yohji Yamamoto continued 
his exploration of Victorian dress with very 
full crinoline coats. All around the designer 
map, from Dior to Ralph Lauren, the alter- 
native to the redingote was the so-called 
bathrobe coat—belted, very long and roomy. 

It was in the realm of daytime dresses 
and suits that Jackie and Audrey most 
haunted the collections. The biggest sur- 
prise came at the Chanel show, its strongest 
in many seasons. Just a year ago, Lagerfeld’s 
offerings were a _ hoot—fluffy, puffy 





Lagerfeld 
The shades and the fan 


are O.K. for curtain calls, but this 
powerful designer got serious 


microskirts, silly hats, gold chains and logos 
attached to just about any surface. The 
designer's about-face is complete. Several of 
his knee-length suits had no gold trim at all. 
They were in black or mellow tweeds and 
looked like something you could invest in 
like a car or a computer. Lagerfeld said he 
was “going back to the starting block, to 
putting the body first.” It’s important that 
Lagerfeld, who presides over France's most 
successful fashion house, is aboard. 


THER CONSERVATIVE DE- 
signers came out looking 
good this spring as well. In 
New York last week, Blass 
showed tweeds and cor- | 
duroys in vibrant colors. 
Lauren played with a muted Hollywood 
theme and managed to get through the 
season without going home on the range. 
De la Renta staged a long, superglam- 
orous show that concentrated on his spe- 
cialty: heady evening clothes. 
Designers who have traditionally fol- 
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lowed their own muse, adjusting only lightly 
to the headline trends, are looking especially 
smart. Christian Lacroix creates with his 
head in the past—the past of the French mas 
terpieces in the Louvre. To some women his 
work is overdecorated, but his clothes are 
endless reveries on color executed in minute 
detail, such as Lesage embroidery, usually 
found only in handmade costumes. Similarly, 
Japan’s Issey Miyake, who has never cared a 
whit about hemlines or gold chains, played a 
gentle counterpoint to the mainstream with 
radiant fabrics and a magicianly way with 
material that amounted to sculpting. 

In New York, the Chinese designer 
Han Feng, whose skill is also in color and 
fabric, showed her most sophisticated col 





Versace 


Man of the hour: he broadcast 
the news of elegance without losing 
his trademark eroticism 


lection yet, and the Vietnamese Vivienne 
Tam floated some graceful, filmy cocktail 
dresses in black and white. Both offerings 
were abbreviated compared with the 100- 
outfit extravaganza launched by de la 
Renta, but collections like these are among 
the small pleasures of following fashion. 
Feng and Tam stick strictly to what their 
fabrics tell them and succeed in creating 
highly individual silhouettes. 

The white-hot English designer John 
Galliano, meanwhile, the chief 
prophet of another theme in the fall col 
lections: Hollywood-inspired “40s retro 
glamour. His suits and dresses were 
stiletto-slim, with huge, dramatic sleeves 
or swaths of material around the shoulders 
or waist. Jackie wouldn't wear one of 
these, and Audrey would be overwhelmed 
in one, but it is easy to imagine Joan 
Crawford or Bette Davis stalking an errant 
lover using the costume as a weapon. 
Ghost, designed by Tanya Sarne—who is 
also English—was back in the black-and- 
white era too: waterfall dresses, flowing 


was 


crepe trousers and handsome bias-cut skirts. 

With such an array of beauty now avail- 
able, one would think the fashion world had 
left its flamboyant excesses behind. Think 
again. This is an industry that seems to 
thrive on crises. Drama counts. For every 
sublime Miyake, there is always someone 
out there on a toot. Even designers who 
usually make well-cut, wearable clothes, 
like Donna Karan, get the fever. In her 
DKNY show, the city girl went western, fea- 
turing dubious slinky pants with a phony 
chaps look, crinoline-shaped frontier skirts 
and hats that were at least seven gallons. In 
Paris, Jean-Paul Gaultier, perennial idol of 
the fashion press, indulged in one of his 
toughest tart looks ever. Each of his models 


had one eye blackened, and sullen stares 
seemed to be a decree. Some of them wore 
cyberspace-punk bodysuits printed with 
computer graphics. Still, draped over them 
were practical coats and jackets—Gaultier’s 
meal ticket. 

The apogee of excess, however, was a 
$3 million extravaganza staged in Paris by 
Thierry Mugler, who took over the Cirque 
dHiver (Winter Circus) to celebrate his 
20th year in the business, A standing-room- 
only crowd of 1,700 watched as nearly 100 
models and dancers cavorted on a multi- 
level stage. He had the finest flowering of 
supermodeldom, plus drop-ins by former 
Hitchcock star (The Birds) Tippi Hedren— 
one of whose gowns was decorated with 


feathers—and Patty Hearst. Mugler is about 
the only person left who presents corsets 
and bustiers, but at least he made them sexy. 
Wearable? Certainly not. Elegant? 
Hardly. Mugler’s glitzy, over-the-top show 
was dated before the crowd found its way 
out of the circus. Modern fashion will nev- 
er follow a single leader, but if designers, 
retailers and women have anything to say 
about it, sanity is here to stay a while—along 
with a touch of class and maybe a whiff of 
charm. Mugler served at least one impor- 
tant function: bring in the clowns, the 
bearded ladies, the acrobats. It’s all down- 
right nostalgic. —Reported by 
Greg Burke/Rome, Dorie Denbigh/Paris, Barbara 
Rudolph and David E. Thigpen/New York 





The Muse and 
The Master 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





OR A LIFELONG LOVE AFFAIR, 
it didn’t start well. When the 
young designer, scrambling 
to finish a collection in 1954, 
was told that an actress named Hep- 
burn was calling to see him, he as- 
sumed it was Katharine. The ingenue 
from Hollywood had wanted her cos- 
tumes for Sabrina to be made by 
Paris’ reigning couturier, Cristébal 
Balenciaga, but the great man turned 
her away. The rejected muse then 
turned to another, younger designer, 
and it was rare affection at first sight. 
Eventually she called him her great- 
est friend, almost like a psychiatrist. 
He referred to her as a sister. Audrey 
Hepburn and Hubert de Givenchy. 
You can almost see them today as 
benevolent ghosts strolling along most 
of the world’s runways. Hepburn died 


in 1993. In March, Givenchy showed his final fall collection in | 





Perfection 


Hepburn and Givenchy were 
collaborators in getting everything right, 
and their ally was the mirror 


| 
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dreamt of: the sleeve, the lace, the 
length of the train. One trait he and 
Hepburn had in common was their in- 
tense concentration on perfection. 
They could learn more from the mirror 
than common eyesight could perceive. 

But the world of perfection, like 
the world of manners, is vanishing. 
“Now,” says Givenchy, “when a wo- 
man makes an effort to look lovely 
when she entertains, it’s difficult for 
her. Some of her guests will come 
wearing trousers with a blouse or 
sweater. So the question becomes, ‘I 
want to entertain, but what will I 
wear?” What indeed, when her 
friends don’t recognize a master- 
piece when they see one. 

He has some nostalgia for the 
great days. Of Hepburn he says, “She 
gave the most to fashion because of 
her beauty and personality.” It amus- 
es him that now both young girls and 
mothers of brides-to-be ask him to 
create a gown that will make them 
look like Hepburn. His eye strays to 
his studio, and it is as if he sees her 
there, “that marvelous face and those 
strong little shoulders.” 


He is angry about the circumstances of his retirement. 


Paris before retiring. The collection was both meticulous and | LVMH, the conglomerate that owns Givenchy as well as 
harmonious, reflecting the standards of luxe and craft he has | Dior, Lacroix and other luxury houses, was late with an of- 
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always pursued. Many of 1995’s fashion heroes, including 
Lagerfeld and Versace, took their inspiration from Givenchy. 
Stung by the consequences of forays into ugliness, they turned 
to a designer who has always brought grace and charm alive. 

He came from a noble French family and, like many in his 
craft, knew as a child he wanted to be a designer. His atelier is 
on the Avenue George V, and it is his kingdom. His staff mem- 
bers are devoted to him and rarely leave his employ. On week- 
ends he retreats to his 17th century chateau near Chartres and 
gardens on a grand scale. He makes the rounds of his clients’ 
weddings and christenings, for they are friends too. These 
women are concerned with details most people have not 


fer to extend his contract, and then it was only for two cou- 
ture collections each year. “I told them that the future of my 
business is in ready-to-wear. I think it is an insult.” Mare Au- 
dibet and John Galliano are among those rumored as 
replacements. Stronger rumors say that LVMH wants 
Givenchy back, but he says it is too late. 

Anyway, he has other plans in place, including 
putting together a definitive retrospective in Paris of his 
mentor, Balenciaga, scheduled for 1998. And he has an- 
other project that seems to suit his temperament at least 
as well: redesigning Louis XIV’s 15-acre vegetable garden 








at Versailles. —With reporting by Dorie Denbigh/Paris 

















Heated Mirrors with tilt-down 
feature. When r 
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engaged, both mirrors aulo 
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directly bebind the rear wheels 





Smart Locks prevent the doors 
from being locked with the engine 


off and the key in the ignition 


Easy Entry/Exit Driver’ Seat auto 
matically moves back two inches 


when ignition key is removed. 






Memory Profile System remembers — 
two drivers’ settings for 12 


functions, including ste 





ring 
effort, ride firmness, radio 





Stations, seat and mirror posit 


Four-way Lumbar Adjustment for 
driver and front passenger. Not 
only inflates/deflates but can alse 


be moved up or down 


Two-way Heated Seats give driver 
and front passenger the choice 

of cushion and seatback, or seat 
back-only beating, plus five 
temperature settings” 


Flip-up, Hands-free Cellular Phone? 


Six-disc Compact Disc Changer 





convenié \ located inside 


, 
the console. 
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More New Ideas Th 
Can Shake A Dr 














—— Mirror- integrated Electronic 
Compass* 


—— Virtual Image Instrumentation 


—— MicronAir® Filtration System 
removes pollen and other impurities 
as small as three microns 


—— Adjustable Steering and 
Suspension System lets the driver 
choose from eight different 
combinations of ride firmness 
and steering effort 


—— Delayed Accessory Power allows 
operation of accessories for ten 
minutes after the ignition is 


turned off 


-—— 145-watt JBL Audio System can 
simulate five different acoustic 
environments” 


1an Our Competitors 
rawing Board At. 


The New Lincoln Continental surprising innovations to seriously tax the supply of 
It’s the perfect balance of luxury and technology. Powered midnight oil at every other luxury-car manufacturer. For 
by the 32-valve v-8 InTech” System which goes 100,000 more information, call 1 800 446-8888. 

miles before its first scheduled tune-up. Trimmed in fine 


} LINCOLN 


leather and burl walnut. And loaded with enough What A Luxury Car Should Be 
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Lithe but clearly not lazy, 
supermodels have become full- 
service celebrities for the 90s 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


OR MOST OF THE YEAR, MID- 
town Manhattan adheres to the 
fin-de-siécle urban ritual of a 

working lunch. But during 

Fashion Week, held in Bryant 
Park every spring and fall, the bow-tied 
and sensibly heeled easily torgo risotto on 
an expense account for Quarter Pounders 
on a crowded lawn. Dazzled by the chic, 
they perch themselves near the heavily 
guarded white tents where designers 
unveil their seasonal collections. The 
businessmen, of course, do not come 
interested in Richard 
lyler’s position this year on velvet. They 


because they are 


want to catch a glimpse of the shows’ real 
centerpieces: the famously angular beau- 


ties for whom Surnames now seem 
superfluous: Cindy and Claudia, Linda 
, Naomi and Kate 

But when next fall's lines debuted last 


week, noontime oglers were largely out of 


and Christy 


luck. Most of the supermodels were ab 
sent from the runways. They have, in a 
sense, grown too big for the fashion world 
that created them and turned them into 
internationally admired adventuresses 
Instead of modeling clothes in New York 
City, Cindy Crawford was in Miami 
shooting her first movie 
Billy Baldwin 
found the towering Swede in Los Angeles 
where she had recently done a guest spot 
Naomi Campbell 
usually ubiquitous all through Fashion 
Week, 
had intended to saunter down the aisle for 
Todd Oldham, but 


the budding movie actress (she co-starred 


Fair Game, with 
Vendela fans could have 


on Murphy Brown 
appeared in just two shows. She 
her friend, designer 


in this year’s Miami Rhapsody) had to 
decline in order to rehearse for 
film, details of which she won't reveal 

Richer 
than ever, supermodels do not need the 
meager $5,000 or so the New 
offer them for an appearance 


a new 
busier and more celebrated 


York shows 
The major 
European designers, by contrast, pay up to 
$25,000.) They have better—or at least 
things to do with their 
time. Supermodels today reap millions of 
dollars in advertising contracts; they lend 
their names to clothing lines, host TV 


more lucrative 


shows, star in movies. From the 


gossip 
columns to the Oscar preshow prome- 
nade, they are stealing the limelight from 
Hollywood's film goddesses 

4 controversial new book by Michael 
Gross, Model: The Ugly Business of Beau 
tiful Women (William Morrow; $25), is 
notable not so much for its revelations of 
drug use and other wild behavior by super- 
models in the past as for the amount of 
knowledge the book 
about models—their 
their rich contracts, their past traumas 
‘The media have blown up models mas 
sively,” says fashion photographer Mario 
Sorrenti. “They have 
special than they ever were.’ 


assumes we have 


rocker boyfriends 


been made more 
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Schiffer, Campbell and MacPherson 
have launched the Fashion Cafe, but don't 
expect to see them waiting tables 


Supermodels are no longer just pairs 
of wide-set eyes and endless limbs; the 

are becoming diversified corporations. “I 
am my own business,” proclaims Camp 
bell. “I used to fly to a country for a day 
and do another shoot somewhere else the 
next, but I don’t do that as often as I used 
to. It takes a toll. I'm realizing that, now 
that I'm 24.” Last Friday Campbell 
entered the 
restaurant business. She and partners 
Claudia Schiffer and Elle MacPherson 


presumably less stressful 





(who has landed a multipicture deal with 
Miramax) were on hand for the much-bal- 
lyhooed opening of their new Fashion 
Cafe at New York’s Rockefeller Center. 
‘It’s our baby. We make all the decisions,” 
Schiffer, 24. “The difference 
between the girls today and models of the 
past is that we are not only interested in 


asserts 


fashion; we are going in so many different 
directions at once. We work harder—at 
night and on weekends.” 

Also working hard to branch out is the 
waifish Amber Valetta, who just signed on 
as a correspondent with Fashion Week, a 
new TV show that premiered on the E! 
cable channel two weeks ago. It is one of 
four fashion-news shows that have sprung 


up in imitation of Mtv’s successful House 
of Style, starring Cindy Crawford. The 
paradigm for the supermodel-as-enter- 
prise, Crawford is surely inspiring many of 
the professionally beautiful. Her various 
ventures—a TV show, videos, 
contracts with Revlon, Pepsi and Kay 
Jewelers—earn her an estimated $6.5 mil- 
lion annually. According to a recent tally 
in Forbes magazine, she is one of 10 super- 
models with annual incomes of $2 million 
or more. 

Their ranks are sure to grow. As the 
old guard of Crawford, Evangelista, Turl- 


exercise 


ington and others begins to age, a host of 


newer faces is ready to supplant them. 
Among the hottest is Bridget Hall, a 17- 
year-old Texan who already has a lucrative 
Ralph Lauren contract. Nearly as omni- 
present is the platinum-haired, preternat 
urally statuesque German model Nadja 
Auermann, featured on the cover of this 
month’s W. Fashion watchers in New 
York last week, meanwhile, could hardly 
miss Irina, a striking 21-year-old Siberian, 
who appeared on the runway for no few- 
er than 18 shows. 

Supermodels owe their heightened 
visibility and success to a culture continu- 
ally ravenous for new kinds of celebrities. 
Many observers argue that supermodels 
have topped movie stars on the fame hier- 
archy because they possess an ethereal 
allure missing since the 40s and °50s. “I 
couldn't Crawford 
going to the supermarket to buy soap,” 


ever picture Joan 
notes Pauline Bernatchez, who runs the 
modeling agency 
Pauline’s, “but I could easily envision 
Meryl Streep doing it with her children 
Models seem more untouchable. People 
need glamour; they need to dream.’ 


24-year-old Parisian 


ays 
designer Isaac Mizrahi: “When my moth 
er was a little girl, she wanted to grow up 
and be Rita Hayworth or a ballerina. Now 
all the little girls want to be Linda Evan- 
gelista or Naomi Campbell. I don’t think 
girls today want to grow up to be Jennifer 
Jason Leigh.” 

The supermodel craze has been fur- 
ther fueled by the explosion of media 
interest in the fashion world. Most news 
papers now treat the semiannual fashion 
shows as celebrity events, and gossip 
columnists keep obsessively close track of 
how the leggy spend their evenings. 
“Style is covered on CNN and MTV,” says 
the model and writer Veronica Webb. “It 
has been taken out of the rarefied en- 
vironment of European runways and 
brought into living rooms in Atlanta. Peo- 
ple don’t even need to buy $5 fashion 
magazines anymore.” 

It was the mass marketing of fashion 
that first gave rise to the model as cele- 
brated designers 
started licensing their names and man- 


commodity. Once 
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Once a statuesque Berlin waitress, 
now a statuesque cover girl 


—- -— 2 re, 








BRIDGET HALL 
The 17-year-old Texan has already 
landed a Ralph Lauren contract 
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Diversifying 


Cindy Crawford, not satisfied with multiple ad campaigns and 
a TV show, makes her film debut with Billy Baldwin; 
Amber Valetta takes a stab at reporting for E! 


ufacturing moderately priced “bridge” 
lines during the late 1970s and early 
"80s, clothes that conveyed status were 
no longer the province of the élite. 
Models like Brooke Shields started 
hawking jeans and became widely 
known personalities for doing so. 
There were famous models before 
Shields—from Suzy Parker to Twiggy 
to Lauren Hutton—but none until then 
had been featured in giant ads on bus 
shelters. 


HIS MASS MARKETING HAS 


changed the whole culture of 


modeling. Models of the 1930s, 

40s and ’50s, largely anon- 

ymous to the general public, 
traveled in aristocratic social circles. 
Whatever recognition they had came 
through their association with renowned 
photographeys like Cecil Beaton and 
Man Ray. “Fashion has been taken down 
from its lofty standard,” bemoans art 
historian Anne Hollander. Author Mich- 
ael Gross notes, “[The ‘30s model] Han- 
nah Lee Sherman was a debutante. She 
would never sit back and watch Johnny 
Depp rip up a hotel room [as girlfriend 
Kate Moss reportedly did]. The fashion 
world is no longer cultured.” 

As commercial entities, however, su- 
permodels have never been more pow- 
erful. Their fame rubs off on the artists 
they favor. Photographer Sorrenti, who 
now regularly shoots for Harper’s Bazaar 
and other magazines, landed the Obses- 
sion and Escape fragrance campaigns 





after his pictures of Kate Moss caught the 
eye of Calvin Klein. High-profile models 
also helped boost the career of highly 
regarded designer Anna Sui. “Linda and 
Naomi helped me a lot,” she admits. 
“They got me a lot of other models. They 
had been wearing my clothes, and that’s 
what gave me the confidence to go ahead 
and do my first show.” 

But not all designers are as enamored 
with supermodels. Geoffrey Beene, Amer 
ican fashion’s patrician doyen, does not 
use them in his shows because he feels 
they eclipse the clothes. “Good design 
does not need expensive crutches,” he 
asserts. “I prefer to view my clothes as 
visual and not performance art.” Beene 
sees a shift in the attitude of supermodels. 
“I never felt that Twiggy saw herself as a 
superstar in the manner that some of the 
girls do today. The way it comes through 
in them is so evident and commercial and 
appalling. There was a mystery to Twig- 
gy. There is no mystery to them.” 

Overexposure is a real danger, es- 
pecially in an era when models who pose 
for the covers of fashion magazines are the 
subjects of celebrity profiles in the same 
publications only months later—and a 
Vogue story on Bridget Hall last summer 
could reveal the startling fact that she is a 
girl who enjoys canned chili. Supermod 
els might take a cue from the legions of 
male models, who remain largely anony- 
mous. Quaint anachronisms, all they do is 
amble down runways. With reporting 
by Georgia Harbison and Belinda Luscombe/ 
New York 
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_ How High 


The Moo? 


Jane Smiley skewers college 
life and pork by-products 
By PICO IYER 


S THERE ANYTHING JANE SMILEY 
cannot do? In between writing pen- 
etrating tales of domestic heartbreak 

(in novellas such as The Age of 
Grief), she tossed off a 582-page novel 
that drew upon her knowledge of Old 
Icelandic (The Greenlanders). Now, hav- 
ing won the Pulitzer Prize and a perma- 
nent place in America’s gallery of tragedi- 
ans with A Thousand Acres, a punishingly 
dark look at sexual abuse that brought 
King Lear into the American heartland, 
she comes up with a 414-page campus 
satire that culminates in the encounter of 
a 700-lb. runaway hog and a former Pork 
Queen of Warren County, Iowa. 

Moo (Knopf; 414 pages; $24) is some 
thing of a runaway hog itself, a 10,000 
acre comic novel set in what might 
almost be called Animal Farm State. 
Moo U. is a huge Midwestern agricultur- 
al college of 37,000 students, where pro- 
fessors are funded by “Mid-America Pork 
By-Products,” conduct research on plant 
pathology and soils science and read 
papers on “The Use of Strain-Specific 
Monoclonal Antibodies to Model the 
Field Spread of Soybean Mosaic Virus.” 

More than that, the campus is a 
riotous assemblage of types as various as 


STYLISTIC CARTWHEELS: Smiley is a 
student of human as well as bovine nature 


OMILEY 





the Deadly Sins. There are students who 
keep cigarettes in refrigerators and an 
inventor who, after a “brain attack,” only 
moos. Secretaries sell Amway products 
by telephone, and computer nerds get 
million-dollar grants to work on “calf-free 
lactation.” One whole chapter is given 
over to the inner thoughts and agonies of 
Earl Butz, a “very fastidious hog” who is 
described quite as sympathetically as the 
two-legged creatures around him: “At 
bottom, he was still the hog he had 
always been, the hog he was bound to be, 
and he was bound to eat. That was his 
genius and his burden.” 

Smiley writes of what she knows, and 
she seems to know just about every- 
thing—the incubation of eggs, Cheez-It 
diets, tenure committees. Most of all, she 
knows men, women and the distance 
between them. Most men, she notes, are 
“competent in groups that mimicked the 
playground, incompetent in groups that 
mimicked the family”; many of her 
women assess love interests in terms of 
self-interest. Much of the fun of the book, 
in fact, comes from the way in which a 
canny student of human nature trains her 
eye on people who know nothing about 
any kind of nature. 

These clashing interests 
and interesting clashes all 
converge in a nefarious 
scheme to mine gold in the 
world’s largest remaining 
virgin cloud forest, in Costa 
Rica. Left battles right, state 
clashes with university, and 
faculty members pummel 
one another in front of TV 
cameras. Some of them see 
the campus as a marketplace, some as a 
battlefield, some as a pickup joint and 
some as a “passing microclimate.” None 
of them think it may be a place of learn- 
ing. As Smiley notes wryly of one acade- 
mic, “The well-known reluctance of mid- 


westerners to talk about actual sums of 


money worked in his favor, since refusal 
to talk about it made it the unspoken sub- 
ject of every exchange.” 

As jaunty and straightforward as its 
title, Moo allows Smiley to turn literary 
and stylistic cartwheels all around the 
gym. She writes course-catalog entries, 
student-fiction papers and newspaper 
articles (even in Spanish). She masters 
billionaire talk, bovine-cloning mono- 
logues and the shrewd counsel of black 
elder sisters. In its easy virtuosity and 
wicked glee, Moo is rather like one of 
those comic novels in which John Updike 
gives himself a holiday from more drain- 
ing work. And if Moo finally has more of a 
target than a point, it never allows us to 
forget that, in a certain context, no Smi- 
ley face is without its sadness. B 











PRIZE CATCH: Luce found White a “born organization man and born malcontent” 
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When Harry Met Teddy 


TIME editor Henry Luce and star reporter Theodore White 
were, a new book reveals, perhaps journalism’ oddest couple 


By RICHARD REEVES 





T WAS A FEW MONTHS BEFORE PEARL 

Harbor, and Henry R. Luce, the 43- 

year-old founder and editor of 

TIME, wanted to pay a visit to his 
hometown of Tengchow, China. He also 
wanted to check out personally the coun- 
try’s leader, Chiang Kai-shek, a man he 
had largely created, at least as far as most 
Americans were concerned. Traveling 
with his wife, the formidable Clare 
Boothe Luce, “Harry,” as he was called, 
decided to bring home a souvenir, a tal- 
ented bundle of energy named Theodore 
H. White. They are the Harry & Teddy 
(Random House; 340 pages; $24) of this 
smart little guide to big-time journalism 
by Thomas Griffith, a former foreign edi- 
tor of TiME and editor of LIFE. 

“A prize catch,” writes Griffith of the 
26-year-old Harvard graduate who had 
gone to China as a flack for Chiang in his 
battles against both the Japanese army 
and the communist legions led by Mao 
Zedong. Both those struggles were holy 
wars for Luce, the son of Presbyterian 
missionaries in China, White was indeed 
a prize who would go on to become per- 
haps the greatest journalist of his time, 
chronicling (mostly in books written 
after his tenure at TIME, from 1941 to 
1946) the wars and corruptions of Chiang 
and Mao, the postwar rebuilding of 
Europe and the making of American Pres- 
idents, beginning with John F. Kennedy. 

Harry & Teddy is a primer on those 
times and that Time, which Kennedy, for 
one, believed was the most important 
force in American journalism until TV 
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became a national medium. TIME in its 
dominance was a magazine with an atti- 
tude, summed up in Luce’s phrase “the 
American century”—an era he trusted 
would be as Christian and Republican 
and triumphant as he was. White put it 
this way in his 1978 autobiography, In 
Search of History: “Freedom of the press, 
[Luce] held, ran two ways: His reporters 
were free to report what they wished; 
but he was free to reject what they report- 
ed, or have it rewritten as he wished.” 

White quit or was fired in 1946, after 
complaining of distortions of his copy 
from China—much of it by his New York 
editor, the former communist turn- 
ed zealous communist hater Whittaker 
Chambers. White had also given the 
wrong answer to Luce’s question, Will 
you accept any assignment I choose to 
give you? To Harry, Teddy had become 
“an impossible combination of a born 
organization man and born malcontent.” 

The heart of the book, and of most 
relationships between great correspon- 
dents and great editor-masters, is White’s 
ambivalent (sometimes adolescent) strug- 
gle to use his talent as coin to buy his 
freedom while keeping Luce’s patronage. 
As White wrote of himself in the third 
person much later: “He believed he could 
have it both ways—that he could say 
what he wanted to say, and yet enjoy the 
comfort and benefits of the parent orga- 
nization that disagreed.” 

“Both were skilled at infighting when 
crossed,” writes Griffith of the editor and 
his star. “The crucial difference was that 
one was the boss and the other not.” The 
battles still occur, but nowadays instead of 
great causes and a kind of male war-love, 
they involve lawyers and corporations, 
bottom lines and movie rights. = 
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Monsoon, 1961-62 


Peculiar but Grand 


Unknown outside Australia, the proud and isolated Ian 
Fairweather brilliantly mixed the styles of East and West 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


Y NOW, YOU WOULD THINK, ALL 

the first-rate Western artists of 

our fading century are known 

and labeled. Not necessarily. 
Consider Ian Fairweather, a Scot by 
birth, who, after a long life in China, Bali 
and Australia, died in 1974 at age 83. 
Totally unknown in America and Europe, 
he was the best abstract painter—though 
“abstract” does no justice to the imagistic 
subtlety of his work—that Australia ever 
harbored, and one of the very few mod- 
ern artists to make a convincing bridge 
between Eastern calligraphic traditions 
and Western drawing. He was also— 
suspect though the term has become in 
our time of New Age cant—a deeply spir- 
itual artist. 

In recent months a retrospective of 
Fairweather’s work, selected by the Aus- 
tralian writer Murray Bail, has been tour- 
ing Australian museums. Its last stop 
(through May 7) is at the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales in Sydney, It contains 
only 64 paintings. Fairweather’s output 
was tiny; he destroyed or lost much of his 
work, and in the end about 500 pieces 
have survived, including drawings—not 
much for a man who began to paint in 
the early 1920s. And since he was a very 
uneven artist, their quality varies widely. 





He cared absolutely nothing for perma- 
nence; he used cheap powder colors on 
cardboard most of the time, thus 
bequeathing a nightmare to museum 
conservators. Only the actual process of 
painting, of resolving the image and get- 
ting it to stand alone in its own space, 
mattered to him, and after that was done 
he would often leave the picture to be 
attacked by mildew or chewed by rats. 
Fairweather was born in Scotland in 
1891. He was the unloved ninth child of 
a British army surgeon-general and a 
mother whom he learned to hate: when 
he was a baby they left him with foster 
parents, went to India and did not see 
him again until he was 10. By then, the 
form had set: he would grow up solitary, 
without close emotional connections to 
anyone, a natural exile. Tellingly, the most 
common recurrent image in his work 
until the end of the 50s was of the mother 
and child—the denied paradise of union 
with the breast, with the mother appear- 
ing sometimes as a figure of nurture but 
also as dominating, threatening, all-ab- 
sorbing. The sense of a voracious emo- 
tional need that beats behind some of 
Fairweather’s coolest and most “classi- 
cal” friezelike paintings is nothing other 
than the desire for integration, resolved 
in art as formal harmony—but imperiled 
and sometimes overset, because it bore the 
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print of a harsher, more primal necessity. 

He enlisted in the British army in 
World War I and was taken prisoner on 
the Marne. The horrors of the trenches 
made him want to flee Europe altogether. 
In prison camp, he found books on East- 
ern civilization by Ermest Fenollosa and 
Lafcadio Hearn; at war's end, he enrolled 
at the Slade School in London and took 
classes in Japanese and Mandarin. In 
1929, penniless, he managed to reach 
Shanghai. For the next few years he was 
able to study Chinese art and writing at 
first hand, painting landscapes and street 
scenes (none of which survive), getting by. 

For Fairweather, the great revela- 
tion was that, in Chinese tradition, there 
was no aesthetic split between painting 
and writing. Pierre Ryckmans, the schol- 
ar of Chinese culture who writes under 
the name Simon Leys, suggests in an 
excellent catalog essay that Fairweather 
became permeated with the classical 
Chinese view of the exalted, careless 
amateur as the best kind of artist: profes- 
sionals are tradesmen, mired in mere 
competence, but to the amateur art may 
be a spiritual discipline. 

Fairweather learned to value acci- 
dent, roughness, drips—all ways in 
which ch’, vital energy, manifests itself 
in brush writing and painting. The 
stylistic effect that Chinese art had on 
him can be judged from paintings like 
Lake Hangchow, 1941, with its rhythmic, 
seemingly casual red outlines of distant 
mountains holding together the Fauve 
splotches of intense blue. But the deeper 
effects would not show until after 1955, 
when he began to find his late style. 

By then, he was in Australia. He first 
went there, via Bali, in 1934. After World 
War II, which he passed in Hong Kong 














Lake Hangchow, 1941 


and India—the details of his wanderings 
over this time are vague, and the Aus- 
tralian catalog, which supplies no chron- 
ology or potted biography, is little help— 
he settled there, with one interruption, 
until his death, But that interruption was 
crucial; it was the dividing line of his life 
and art, the near death that focused his 
existence. 

Fairweather, who had no money for 
tickets, became obsessed with the idea of 
returning to London to find some miss- 
ing paintings. Half-mad with anxiety, he 
built himself a raft on the beach of Dar- 
win, in northern Australia. It was 10 ft. 


long, made of scavenged timber fixed | 
over some junked aircraft-wing tanks, | 


with a flimsy sail. In April 1952 he set off 


north on this cockleshell, with 8 gal. of | 


water and a cheap compass. He was 60 
years old agd knew nothing of naviga- 
tion. London lay 13,000 miles away. 
Blinded by salt sores, hallucinating 
in fierce monsoonal storms, unable to 
steer, he was washed up—by the merest 
fluke—half-dead on the shore of Timor, 
whose Indonesian authorities promptly 
imprisoned him and, by some accounts, 
paraded him through villages in a cage, 
bespattered with filth, in the belief that 
he was spying for the Dutch. (Fairweath- 
er, whose grasp of postcolonial politics 
was vague, thought he was being exe- 
crated as a homosexual.) Finally, the 
Indonesians repatriated him—back to 
England, where his first act was to burn 
the paintings he had gone to find. They 





I've been rather like a weathercock,” he 
remarked in one of his few and laconic 
interviews. Most of his mature paintings 
share a cellular structure—cubicles of form 
held together by a gestural calligraphy, 
sometimes wobbly but often very precise. 
The colors are muted: grays, sandy 
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had been ruined by careless storage. He 
raised the fare back to Australia by dig- 
ging ditches, the only job he could get. 

This nightmarish experience seems 
to have transformed Fairweather from a 
minor Orientalizing artist into some- 
thing altogether grander and more pecu- 
liar. Or it marked his transition from one 
to the other, perhaps by showing him 
that he had nothing to lose. All his best 
work was produced after 1953. 

It is clear that Fairweather was deeply 
affected by Cubism as well as Chinese art. 
“I suppose it all began with Cézanne ... 





browns, black, occasionally lit by a flash of 
red, as in Glasshouse Mountains, 1958; 
forms are pressed into a flat dense surface 
(stamped there, you feel, as by a Chinese 
seal), but the space also folds in and out, 
shallow and buckling, like a screen. Some- 
times the brushstrokes are languid and 
creamy, but they are interspersed with a 
stuttering, rough calligraphy that might 
have been drawn with a twig. The broken 
grid half-conceals figures and _friezes 
remembered from China, India and Bali, 
mixed with recollections of marketplaces, 
rituals and washing days. 

In his climactic paintings of the early 
60s, like Monastery, 1961, and Monsoon, 
1961-62, abstractness prevails more, but 
there are still traces of figures within the 
cells of Monastery; a kind of prayer hum 
seems to emanate from its gray congested 
surface, suggesting collectivity through 
the soft friction of forms. Monsoon encas- 
es a memory of the nightmare raft trip, 
with a disjointed white calligraphy play- 
ing, slower than lightning, over the dark- 
ness behind it. Its movements seem just 
on the point of incoherence, as though 
an already indeterminate Cubist space 
had been subject to unbearable stress. 
But it doesn’t fall apart, and its precari- 
ous unity is one of the great moments in 
Fairweather’s art. 

By then, he was secure—not that he 
wanted much, For the last 20 years of his 
life, Fairweather lived in a grass-thatch 
shanty he built for himself on Bribie 
Island off the coast of Queensland—no 
tropical paradise, but flat, mosquito- 
plagued and covered with ti-tree scrub. 
He had a scraggy beard and bright, China- 
blue eyes. His manners were polite and 
distant. He wasn’t engaged in some Gau- 


>| guin-based fantasy. He was simply living 





Glasshouse Mountains, 1958 





the way that suited him best, free from 
attachment. The locals thought he was a 
bum, a castaway, but his talent made him 
a queer and upright old aristocrat. 

His distance from the Australian art 
world—which, by the early "60s, had 


:| begun to see him as a talisman of integri- 


ty—was only outwardly bohemian; its ori- 
gins lay in the sort of calm, fanatical 
pride that cannot bear the distraction of 
company. One thinks of him scratching 


| around between studio and sea like Shake- 
| speare’s exiled misanthrope Timon on 


the beach: “Come not to me again, but 
say to Athens/ Timon hath pitched his 
everlasting mansion/ Upon the beachéd 
verge of that salt flood ...” w 
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@ MUSIC 


Painting the Town Blue 


A new crop of young rockers is discovering that for angst and 
existential misery, there’s nothing quite like the blues 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


“YOU VE 
blues 


TAKEN MY 
gone the 
poet Langston Hughes 
once Well, 
Langston, you wouldn't 


and 
lamented 


believe w here roc k per 
trying to 
take your precious blues 
in the "90s. British gui- 
tarist 


formers are 





THE ORIGINAL: 
Robert Johnson 


Eric Clapton’s 
prim but praiseworthy blues album From 
the Cradle has sold 3 million copies so 
5 far, and he’s starting the second leg of his 
successful concert tour in August. Dan 
Aykroyd, who donned dark glasses to be- 
come one of the Blues Brothers on Satur 

«day Night Live and in mov 

= ies, now helps run the House 
of Blues, a Hard Rock Cafe 
style restaurant chain that fea 
tures blues-inspired live mu- 
sic. The chain has spawned a 


TV series on TBS called Live 


from the House of Blues 
which features blues-tinged 
acts like the rock group 


Hootie & the Blowfish 

Pop stars, of course, have 
always drawn from the blues 
Last year MCA released a ter 
rific CD of blues songs titled 
Blues recorded between 1966 
and 1970 by guitar genius Jimi 
Hendrix 
fringier musicians are remak 
ing the blues yet again. Its at- 


Today's young 


traction is not hard to under 
stand: rock is good for rage 
lust and protest, but for angst, 
yearning and existential mis 
ery, nothing beats the blues 
One of the last songs Kurt Cobain re- 
corded before he committed suicide was 
Lead Belly’s Where Did You Sleep Last 
Night? 

Now several other young performers 
are adding a blue tint to their sound. Last 
British-born art screecher P] 
Harvey released a blues-shaded album, 
To Bring You My Love: Houston-born 
rocker Chris Whitley has just come out 
with the bluesy CD Din of Ecstasy; and 
this week Chris Thomas of Baton Rouge 
Louisiana, releases his blues-rap album 
21st Century Blues from da Hood 

Authenticity is an essential element 


month 


of the blues, and the problem with Polly 
Jean Harvey's CD is that there is not a 
single honest emotion in it. A listener 
feels like shouting at her, ala Tom Cruise 
confronting Jack Nicholson in A Few 
Good Men, “I want the truth!” Alas, Har- 
vey can’t handle the truth. She obscures 
her feelings (and her vocal shortcom- 
ings) with screaming and squealing. The 
title track has an absorbing groove, but 
Harvey's self-consciously raw and dis- 
torted vocals push listeners away. The 
throbbing, mysterious Down by the 
Water is another melodically intriguing 
tune, though Harvey's mannered vocals 
nearly drown it. Harvey, 25, does occa- 
sionally spin out a gratifying guitar riff; 
but for the most part, she’s unable to 


style her music with subtlety or grace. 
Harvey would do well to listen to jazz 
diva Cassandra Wilson’s Blue Light 'til 
Dawn. Wilson’s bluesy, modernist, intel- 
ligent vocalizing is less theatrical but in- 
finitely more evocative. 

In contrast to Harvey, Chris Whitley 
on Din of Ecstasy is painfully, almost un- 
comfortably honest: he comes at the lis- 
tener like a drunk friend at an office par- 
ty, trapping you in the corner and telling 
you how terrific your wife is in bed. In 
Narcotic Prayer, the CD’s best track 
and one of the better rock songs released 
this year—Whitley wheezes, “As the par- 
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I ain't got a clue/ Red and yel 
low roses—nipple rings and tattoos 
Whitley, 34, builds his songs on blues 
ideas and catalyzes them with muted 
electric guitars. He makes his 
rock-blues fusion seem like a mere ex- 
periment or a lark; when he plays his 
fuzzy, rambling riffs, they seem natural 
and flowing. His trouble is a tendency for 
his songs to collapse into a sonic murk 
But a few, such as New Machine, main 
tain a sense of musical momentum and 
connect emotionally. 

Thomas’ 21st Century Blues from da 
Hood, with its unusual but mostly suc- 
cessful attempt to combine blues and 
rap, is the most ambitious of the three 
new CDs. His songs boast a crunching 
blues beat, brash guitars and howling 
harmonica solos. Thomas, 29, tries to 
bring the blues into the present. As he 
sings on the title track, “Whoever says 
the blues was dead/ Needs to come 
where I’m from where the streets are 
red.” It’s a gutsy album that works best 
when Thomas stops rapping and lets his 
music do the talking. 


ty closes 


never 





TURNING UP THE VOLUME: The dour, driven Whitley sometimes catches the blues spirit; the 
manic, mannered Harvey often sounds like there's something caught in her throat 


In the end, however, the best blues is 
still decades old. Last year Columbia re 
released King of the Delta Blues Singers 
a superb collection of songs by blues trail- 
blazer Robert Johnson. The original re- 
cordings of these performances in the 
1930s were crudely done, and for this re 
lease, some of the sonic flaws have been 
smoothed over. Johnson died in 1938 
but his songs 
Come on in My Kitchen—still radiate a 
devilish charm and plucky inventive 
ness. Newcomers may have taken the 
blues, but Johnson reminds us that they 
haven’t gone very far. ca 


such as 32-20 Blues and 











Doni you wish 
we could just do this to CFCS. 


In a way we can 
if we cool our buildings with 
natural gas 

Natural gas absorption 
cooling equipment cools with 
water, rather than with CFCs, 
which deplete the ozone layer 

It also has fewer moving 
parts than conventional cooling 
systems, which means mainte 
nance costs are lower 

And, because it costs 
much less to operate, it cuts the 
energy costs of cooling—by 
up to 50 b. 

There's another big benefit 
too. It saves electricity during 
the heat of the summer, when 
demand is at its highest 

As a result, we can help 
our cities avoid brownouts 
And help reduce the need for 
power plants. Best of all, we 
can help America balance the 
use of its energy resources 

No doubt about it, natural 
gas is a high-tech, low-cost 
way to keep cool without 
CFCs 

It's a cool way to help save 


our ozone layer, too. 
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Crean, economical natural gas. Think what weil save. 











By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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Coppolas Wining Ways 

When FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA went looking for a sum- 
mer house 20 years ago, he ended up moving his family 
to the Napa Valley and starting a wine business. Now 
he has coughed up more than $9 million for the place 


next door and reunited 
the historic Inglenook 
estate. “Winemaking is 
like movies,” he says. 
“You start with mate- 
rial that’s not 100% 
in your control; then 
you refine what you 
get.” The vintner is also 
enjoying a good year 
onscreen: he produced 
the just released Don 
Juan DeMarco and My 
Family, which opens © 
next month, and later 
this year he will direct a 
“warm fable” starring 
Robin Williams. 


Ss €£ ER 6 


¥ Dustin Hoffman 
needn't worry, but 
football, baseball 
and advertising 
icon Bo Jackson 
wants to try 
acting. Jackson, who retired 
from football in 1990, said he 
realized during the baseball 
strike he wanted more time at 
home. He has signed with the 
William Morris agency but 
won't do sports roles. “I’m very 
serious about this,” he said. 


Free trade found four 
unlikely champions last 


Eye of Newt, 
Wit of Farley 


CHRIS FARLEY has built a 
career on playing fat, loud, 
iccident-prone losers. But 
NEWT GINGRICH wasn’t in- 
sulted when the Saturday 
Night Live comic (and co- 
star of the new film Tommy 
Boy) turned up at a meeting 
of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee acting just like him. 
Farley first took a swipe at 
the Speaker’s penchant for 








NOB YNOO 


H E A R OD 


week when monopoly 
hating grunge rockers Pearl 
Jam announced they would 
tour in June 
without using 
Ticketmaster. 
The band, led by 
Eddie Vedder, has 
» been feuding 
with the ticketing giant for a 
year, claiming its service fee 
is too high. Band manager 
Kelly Curtis admits that 
staging concerts in some 
cities will be difficult but 
says, “The struggle has 
helped everybody.” 
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Hell Do It Her Way 


NANCY SINATRA, 54, who poses nude in next month's Play- 
boy, has taken on another potentially revealing project: her 
father’s biography. Sinatra pére, who has never written his 
memoirs and has persecuted many would-be Boswells, has 
been secretly working on the book with his daughter. Mod- 
estly titled Frank Sinatra: An American Treasure, it will be out 
in time for Sinatra’s 80th birthday later this year. Nancy has 
tackled the same subject before, but she calls her earlier 
book, Frank Sinatra, My Father, “a valentine.” 





=handing out reading lists, 

2 offering up one that includ- 

<ed a children’s book as well 
“as novels by Danielle Steel 
and Jackie Collins. Imitating 
Gingrich’s rapid-fire deliv- 
ery, Farley then pushed 
through bills declaring all 
Democrats officially weird 
and moving the nation’s cap- 
ital to Atlanta. He also pro- 
posed that Sonny Bono sing 
I've Got You, Newt, but the 
freshman Congressman, in a 
rare display of stage shyness, 
politely declined. 
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Michael Kinsley 


Populist Rage? Itll Fade Fast 


OR SEVERAL YEARS NOW, THE MOST POWERFUL AND 
mysterious force in American politics has been a free- 
floating populist rage. It’s been directed at Washing- 
ton and politicians this time, instead of at populism’s 
traditional targets of Wall Street and businessmen. Stoked by 
radio-talk-show hosts, worshipped by fearful pols, the new 
populism created the movements for term limits and the bal- 
anced-budget amendment; turned Ross Perot’s presidential 
bid from an eccentric billionaire’s ego trip into a historic event; 
and ultimately led to last November's upheaval, in which Re- 
publicans won control of Congress for the first time in 40 years, 

Predicting political trends is like predicting the stock mar- 
ket: the most common mistake is assuming that current trends 
will continue. Therefore, I boldly risk the opposite prediction: 
the populist, anti-Washington fire 
storm is about to fade. Nurtured on 
complaints and resentments that were 
amorphous at best, it will be sated by 
“solutions” that are equally amorphous 
or symbolic. The alleged causes of pop- 
ulist anger will not disappear: the bud- 
get will remain unbalanced; lifetime 
professional politicians will continue to 
run the country. But, like a summer 
squall, the populist storm will pass. Or 
rather, like a small child’s crying fit, the 
nation’s populist frenzy will melt away 
with time and distraction. 

This will be frustrating to Dem- 
ocrats. They have sought consolation in 
the thought that Republicans, having 
harnessed the new populism to their 
own ambitions, might now, in turn, be- . 
come its victims. Republicans are now the political establish- 
ment. And when they fail to deliver the impossible combination 
platters that the new populism seems to demand—lower taxes 
and a balanced budget without any cuts in middle-class benefit 
checks, guaranteed health care without any limits on choice, su- 
perpower status without any risk of American blood or trea- 
sure—the populist conflagration will swallow them up too. But 
will that delicious moment arrive? Or has populism peaked? 

The Republicans, of course, are about to attempt a 
George Aiken on the whole populist rebellion. Aiken was the 
Senator who suggested ending the Vietnam War by declaring 
victory and coming home. With the completion of their “Con- 
tract with America,” the Republicans will say: we promised to 
do 10 things and we did them, or at least we came close. They 
will argue that they have shown how Washington politicians 
can effectively serve the public interest—even as they contin- 
ue to argue that Washington is a fetid swamp that infects all 
who enter it, and that the Federal Government can do noth- 
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ing right. It’s a tricky double sell, but they may pull it off. 

The fact that the contract's provisions will have no effect 
whatsoever on the lives of most voters will be a plus, not a mi- 
nus, in pursuing the Aiken strategy. The defeat of the contract’s 
two most dramatic items—term limits and the balanced- 
budget amendment—is especially convenient. Populist rage is 
based on the apparently widespread feeling that life as it stands 
is intolerable, and “change”—the political mantra of our time— 
is essential. But the truth is that life isn’t so bad these days for 
most voters, and real change is scary. The changes required by 
the balanced-budget amendment would be particularly hard to 
digest. The safest way to satisfy a vague hunger for change is with 
the mere appearance of change. That is what the Republicans, 
with their contract, will have delivered. 

But factors even weightier than the 
mind of Newt Gingrich are at work here 
too. One is the public’s short attention 
span, Compared with some national ob- 
sessions of the recent past—remember 
child abuse? drugs? flag burning?—an 
arcane passion like term limits has al- 
ready had an amazingly long run. Even 
if the current overwhelming public de- 
sire for term limits remains unsatisfied, 
it will dissipate. 

And the press will help here. A cardi- 
nal rule of journalism is that the story has 
to change. After the 10,000th feature 
about the “angry public mood,” someone 
is going to write or broadcast a feature re- 
vealing that the public is no longer angry. 
When people start being told they are no 
longer angry, a certain number will come 
to believe it. Then the search will be on for the next public mood. 
My best hunch: a big comeback for apathy. Look for this golden 
oldie around the fourth quarter of 1995. 

The dissipation of populist rage may come too late to help 
President Clinton, who skillfully embraced it in 1992 and then 
saw it turned against him. But the change is already helping the 
presidential candidacy of Bob Dole. Even a year ago, it was al- 
most unthinkable that the Republicans would squander the 
chance to exploit anti-Beltway resentment by nominating this 
ultimate Washington insider. Now Lamar Alexander’s efforts to 
make Washington insiderdom an issue in the Republican nom- 
ination race seem squeaky and hollow. 

The biggest winners from the end of this populist episode, 
however, will be the same folks who were the biggest winners 
from populist rage itself: members of the Republican- 
controlled Congress. With perfect market timing, they cashed 
in at the top. Having ridden anti-Washington populism into 
town, they can ride the new apathy for the next 40 years. 
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Chrysler Cirrus LXi 


hrysler Cirrus. 
Motor Trend’s 


95 Car of the Year. 


A “We were looking for 
‘\. the most significant vehicle 


in the market.” 
Motor Trend 


The Motor Trend Car of the Year award. 





Not only is it one of the standards by which the 
automotive industry gauges the worth of its works—it 
establishes one car as a standard of excellence for the 
industry to follow. This year, the standard is Chrysler 
Cirrus. Cirmus achieves its new status by delivering, in 
Motor Trend's words, “a solid helping of convenience, 
utility and value’—combined with “refined road han- 
dling demeanor” and “a ‘driver's car’ feel in virtually all 
situations.” Cirrus is a new level of automobile—a car 


that masterfully combines the true road feel of a sport 














coupe with the luxurious comfort and room of a family 
sedan. Its array of safety features includes anti-lock 
brakes, driver and front passenger air bags’ and an avail- 
able integrated child safety seat. And just as comforting 
is the control that you'll feel thanks to Cirrus’ 24-valve 
V6 engine and modified double-wishbone suspension 
system. “On the merits of its superb design, top-notch 
quality and outstanding value,” the editors write, 
“we enthusiastically proclaim the Chrysler Cirrus Motor 
Trend's 1995 Car of theYear.” We enthusiastically accept. 


For more information, call 1-800-4-A-~CHRYSLER. 


Chrysler Cirrus 


IT’S NOT JUST A STEP ABOVE 
IT’S THE NEW PLATEAL 
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